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SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 





TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 


Your Directors assume that, when you think of your contract with this Company, 
you never question the Company’s soundness, but that you are deeply interested in its 
progress, and in the efficiency and economy of its management. 

We submit, therefore, the following summary from the transactions of the year: 








During 1912 the Company received in premiums.................... RT ee ee $85,941,784.05 
os Te I ss 55 Re KBAR CR eR APE REET Ra ete A eee 33,301,582.53 
iD aii soo ied ka Hoke ee $119,243,366.58 


INVESTMENTS MADE DURING YEAR 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans (first liens) made in 46 Cities located in 25 States 





aud Cosmuiwios (60-9IMNE B.D) «ooo o sco vk oe ea bees eens dentenucsasuwnnn $34,916,046.00 
State, County and Municipal Bonds (domestic, including Canada) issued by 

49 Counties and Municipalities located in 20 States (to yield 4.47%)...... 7 ,463,101.77 
Domestic Railroad Bonds (Go yield 2.507,).. .. 6. one cc i en een si enwee ews 3,820,791.17 
Foreign R. R., Gov’t and Municipal Bonds (to yield 4.21%)................... 8,234,223.13 
ee eS | 5 a ee en rr re Pree 266,777.50 
Loaned to policy-holders on security of their policies (to yield 5%)......... 27 763,909.00 


DURING 1912 THE INSURED OR THEIR BENEFICIARIES RECEIVED FOR 


H RR TE oie non hv ise ceed cSencox eax eater ee pes eee ek eh ee ee $25,788,714.50 
ee eee ee re eee fr eL 6,167,076.79 
TTT OPT ee ee 12,959,576.80 
EINE i.e hle cchace hes kee-O05 040 OR ory aE OE eee oa eee 11,436,686.36 
I 55. KK RERRR ARS ERE ee 1,570,502.77 








Added to the reserve funds for insurances, to meet the standard adopted by 
the Company, in accordance with the law, and to the reserve funds for 
ATI oid ok 634 orn ees ecw nce teemeieeelr ec ee eee $31,019,826.00 





The increase in the earning power of the Company’s assets during the last seven 
years is equal to 0.29%. Translated into dollars this means an increase in earning 
power, over 1905, of more than TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 

The increased earning power developed in 1912 is notable. It is represented by 
9/100 of 1%, and, if maintained, will increase the income of the Company in 1913 by 
comparison with what it would have been had the earning power remained as at the 
shene:68 90017 rE... . « «soc eae $647,000 








Of the amount which the law allowed us to spend in 1912 for new business, we actually 
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NINETEEN-TWELVE WAS A GOOD YEAR 


If you desire further details, write the Home Office, 346 Broadway, New York. 





President 





January 8, 1913 








No. 2926 


AMERICA’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


The biggest motor-car show ever held in America is now on exhibition at Madison Square Garden and the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. Seven hundred and two cars are on view—a record number—at prices ranging from $395 to $7,300. The exposition is divided into two parts, the first 
composed of pleasure vehicles, the second of commercial cars. The photograph on this page gives a general view of the Madison Square Garden exhibit 
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COMMENT 


There’s a Reason 
Listen to this from the Yonkers Statesman: 


Copyright, 








That dignified free-trade paper, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
has laid down an ultimatum to the Democratic party 
and that is that it must revise the tariff to the point 
of free trade or it will suffer defeat at the next Presi- 
dential election. 

One of the most prominent Democrats in Towa de- 
clares that if the Harvey theory was carried out it 
would precipitate a panic in this country within the 
four years and result in the defeat of the Democratic 
party at the next Presidential election. 

There you have the views of the two doctors. The 
Iowa doctor, perhaps, comes nearest the truth. The 
New York doctor is intluenced by his environments. 
lis newspaper is the organ of the New York im- 
porters. His paper was the first to propose the name 
of Wooprow Winson for President. He did so_be- 
cause he knew Wooprow WILSON was the representa- 
tive of the free-trade element of the country regard- 
less of party. 

We don’t object to being called “the. organ of 
the New York importers” or even a “ dignified 
free-trade paper,’ if it eases anybody’s mind to 
do it. Those are about the only things we haven’t 
been called at one time or another. And we re- 
iterate without compunction and with increased 
emphasis and energy: 

We favor the immediate downward revision of 
fhe existing high and, in many cases, prohibitive 
tariff duties, insisting that, material reductions be 
sneedily made upon the necessaries of life. Arti- 
cles entering into competition with trust-controlled 
products and articles of American manufacture 
which are sold abroad more cheaply than at home 
should be put upon the free list. 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation 
is intimately connected with the business of the 
country, and we favor the ultimate attainment of 
the principles we advocate by legislation that will 
not injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

That is the only “ultimatum” we have “laid 
down.” And it isn’t ours at that. It is the ulti- 
matum of the Democratie platform confirmed by 
the greatest electoral majority of the American 


people ever registered in a national election. And 
We say again: 
If the Democratie party fails to redeem its 


pledge, it should be and will be wiped off the 
face of the map. 

The Statesman laments that “ Mr. Witson has 
much to learn before the tariff is revised, or he 
will have learned much by the time the tariff 
has beeu revised,” and groans beeause “the great 
tariff experts—Dinetey, Aupricit, McKiniey, and 
Payne,” with the exeeption of Unele Srereno— 
“have passed away or out of Congress. There are 
others—Unele Jor Cannon, for example, and a 
barrel of other great tariff experts. They, too, have 
just been passed out of Congress. Has it occurred 
to the inquiring Statesman to ask the reason why ? 


Theory and Logic 

Demonstrated efficiency should. be the sole test of 
Cabinet selections, in the opinion of Colonel Bryan.— 
Skowhegan Patriot. 


Then there won’t be any Cabinet. Perhaps it 


is just as well. 


Stand Like Rocks, Progressives ! 
The concerns of the Republicans and the Pro- 
gressives have so far advanced toward the status 
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of domestic matters, that perhaps there is a privacy 
about them that newspapers and periodicals ought 
to respect. We might not mention them if it were 
not for the strength of an impulse to admire, and 
expose to admiration, the constaney to principle 


of the Head of the Progressive Family. Our 
brother, Mister Munsry, in view of the dif- 


ficulty of beating the Democrats so long as the 
Republican and once-Republican votes are divided, 
has proposed a holding party to which both kinds 
of votes might be intrusted for use against the 
common enemy. But the Head says No! The 
rift must be permanent and cannot be closed for 
any mere purpose of harmonious attainment. It is, 
as the Head wrote to the faithful at Nashville, 
when the force of habit rose up strong in them and 
they were tempted to vote to send Sanpers, a Re- 
publican, to the Senate for the short term: 

I feel that the Progressives of Tennessee are bound 
to stand against Senator SANDERS and to refuse in 
any way to compromise themselves by alliance with 
the machine Republicans who supported the nominee 
of the fraudulent Republican convention at Chicago 
last June. We have a right to expect every Progres- 
sive to stand like a rock in this matter, and it would 
be the betrayal of the interests of the people to take 
any other course. 

That is right! That is fine! Stand like rocks, 
Progressives, and let the vote split on you! What 
is the use of sending any more Republicans to 
the Senate at present? The Democrats, with a 
good working majority in that body, may either 
ease the country perceptibly along toward salva- 
tion, or else demonstrate their incapacity to do 
good. Either way you would be ahead. But by 
helping old-style Republicans into the Senate you 
would merely be contributing obstacles to progress, 
delaying perhaps the country’s experiment with 
the Democrats, and doing nothing helpful for 
yourselves. Until the Democrats have been tried 
out, no other party can do anything, and there can 
he no progressiveness. 

“ Republicans who supported the nominee of the 
fraudulent Republican convention at Chicago last 
June”! Do you mind that, Republicans? Could 
you ask for their votes, Colonel Sanpers? No, no! 
Stand like rocks, both sides; Seylla'and Charybdis, 
for the Democratic bark to sail between. 


Progressive Publicity 

Mr. Van Varxensuren’s Philadelphia North 
American (Progressive) having spoken disparag- 
ingly of Mr. Munsey’s Holding Company, Mr. 
Munsey’s Philadelphia Times (Progressive) rises 
to remark: 

As to the charge that Mr. MuNSEy’s eyes are “ ob- 
secured by considerations of business,” and that “ he 
thinks the chief aim of government is to promote 
business as represented by bank balances, clearing- 
house reports, and the production of pig-iron, which 
enterprise, he conceives, embraces the greatest good of 
mankind,” there is no need of this paper giving that 
despicable accusation the straightforward lie. Mr. 
Munsey’s daily life, always in the limelight, because 
of his prominence as a publisher, does that more 
effectually than anything else. 

Indignation, righteous; rebuke, warranted. Not 
only is Mr. Munsry’s daily (and Sunday) life in 
the limelight, but it is firmly maintained upon 
authority which we are without liberty to cite that 
he sleeps under a blazing sixty-four candle-power 
lamp. It was while lying flat on his back that he 
had his wonderful vision of To Have and To Hold 
all that is worth Having and Holding of the Re- 
publican and RoosreveL.r aggregations. We dis- 
agree with those who jeer at the dream as im- 
practicable. All that is needed to effect full 
realization of Mister Munsry’s aspiration is unani- 
mous choice of some one to hold the Holding 
Company. How about Mr. Perkins? He 
not lack experience in such matters. But where 
is he? We hear nothing from him nowadays. Is 
he out of the limelight, or have the patriotic babes 
got the croup? The weather is unseasonable. 


does 


A Difference in Method 
At Trenton, absorption; at Albany, eruption. 


A Sputter from Mamma 

The London Outlook has become as one with the 
Tory Satur, ee pee See nee 

ory Saturday Review in seeing red whenever it 
turns its eves in this direction. Speaking of Presi- 
dent Tarr’s intimation—which many think was 
long overdue—to the Mexican government that 
more energetic measures might well be inaugurated 
against destructive rioting, it says: 

This new act of pressure by the United States is 
only another chapter in a long history of continuous 
plotting against the integrity and independence of 
Mexico. Outside the record of the United States no 
parallel can be found for the sublime hypocrisy of a 
nation at one and the same time fomenting civil 
tumult in a neighboring country and using the dis- 
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order thus created as a pretext for coercion and, it 
may be, for armed intervention. 


Mr. Tart is depicted as “an Executive eager 
to pounce upon a pretext to avenge many years of 
foiled intrigues and diplomatic rebuffs” at the 
instigation of “the prompter from Wall Street.” 
The motives actuating our shocking conduct the 
Outlook readily discerns to be twofold: 


British money and enterprise largely helped to 
create and develop the railways and the mineral in- 
dustries of Mexico. Even now, British investors own 
tens of millions in public companies there, not to 
speak of private and semi-private undertakings. The 
American financier would be extremely glad to ac- 
quire these holdings at his own price, and if the 
British owner can he scared into parting with them 
at a break-up valuation, so much the better. This is 
one feature of the game. An actual conquest of 
Mexico would involve such sacrifices as might curb 
the growing appetite for territorial aggrandizement 


which is manifesting itself in the States, but a 
virtual protectorate with the power of applying 
“squeeze” tactics when concessions are required 


would serve quite as well. 

The fact, of course, as everybody knows, is that 
our chief reason for insistence upon order in Mex- 
ico is the British government’s constant impor- 


tunity to ours to safeguard the very British 
investments referred to by the Outlook. That is 


held to be our duty under the Monror doctrine 
and such, we suppose, it is, although it is one 
whose performance is at times most disagreeable. 

It may be that “the American financier” is as 
eager to go into Mexico as President Tarr is to 
“pounce upon a pretext” for unwarranted inter- 
vention, but if so the indications are about equally 
convineing. Practically all recent development in 
Mexico has been done by foreign syndicates. 

Our “ growing appetite for territorial aggrandize- 
ment,” too, is evidenced in a most curious fashion 
hy the installation in power of a political party 
pledged to grant independence to the Filipinos at 
the earliest possible moment. 

3ut the matter is hardly worth talking about. 
We do not suspect for a moment that the English 
people believe a word of such bally rot. The only 
surprising thing is that the Outlook, which is gen- 
erally level-headed, should wander so far afield. 
Perhaps the business of canal tolls got on its 
nerves. 

But we guess there won't be any war. 


The Republicans and the South 

HARPER’S WEEKLY is perfectly willing to advise the 
Republican party, at least negatively. It tells it that 
before it holds its get-together convention it must 
find a way to have an honest representation from the 
South. To us in the South that is as funny as if 
Mark Twarn had said it. There are so few Repub- 
licans in the South that any reasonable representation 
would be so small as te be laughable. Here in 
Alabama there are not enough Republicans to hold a 
state convention in a big hall—Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Ledger. 

The Weekty has advised the Republican party 
to reduce the representation from most of the 
Southern states in its national conventions. It is 
perfectly aware that in most Southern states the 
party has no real strength. But the Wererxkty is 
quite ‘unwilling to accept the Ledger’s view that 
in offering this natural suggestion, based on such 
a well-known political fact, it has earned the right 
to be compared ‘to a great man like Mark Twain. 

The Ledger is not much of a paper, but its casual 
remark is interesting, for it illustrates the way 
too many Southern men and newspapers take the 
South’s political situation. Too many Southern 
men and too many Southern newspapers accept 
as final the present arrangement under which they 
are governed by one party. It was ridiculous, for 
instance, during the recent campaign to note how, 
in states perfectly certain to go Democratic, all 
the orators and editors spent their mind and fury 
on the utterly hopeless Republican candidates, 
state and national, and avoided the real and impor- 
tant issues between the factions and candidates of 
the dominant Democratie party. That, of course, 
was the way to keep out of trouble; it was the 
perfectly safe way for men who wanted office and 
newspapers that wanted circulation to supply them- 
selves with claims on a too unanimous public. We 
are tempted to use Grant’s language and say a 
too damned unanimous public. 

Nevertheless, the Ledger’s time-serving sneer is, 
like most sneers, unjustified. Taking the South 
as a whole, the opposition to the dominant party 
is far more considerable than the language of 


papers like the Ledger would indicate. In two 
states, Tennessee and North Carolina, it is nearly 


always formidable. In 1908, when it was united, 
it showed remarkable strength also in Georgia and 
elsewhere. Intelligent well-wishers of the South, 
including many Southern Democrats, would like 
to see it develop still greater strength. That is 














one of the reasons why the WereKkty would like 
to see the Republican party deal more honestly 
with the situation down there and stop giving 
power to little cliques and machines that can never 
win any popular support. For no well-wisher of 
the South can be content to see its political life 
unhealthily different from that of the rest of the 
Union. 


Coatesville 

Governor TENER recommends to the legislature 
of Pennsylvania to revoke the charter of the 
borough of Coatesville because of the failure of 
the people of that borough to punish any of the 
persons implicated in the burning of the negro, 
Waker, in August, 1911. 

Mr. Cuapman, then, who held the commemora- 
tive prayer-meeting at Coatesville last summer and 
whose remarkable address thereat was printed in 
the WEEKLY, is not the only person on whose soul 
the Coatesville crime lies heavy and who thinks it 
should net be allowed to be forgotten. 


The Navy 

We have much sympathy with the objects of the 
so-called Navy League, headed by General Horace 
Porter and Colonel R. M. Tuomeson of this city. 
As we understand the petition which the League 
will address to Congress, there will be two main 
requests. 

The first is that the law be so altered that officers 
of the navy will come to important and responsible 
commands while still in the prime of life and that 
in case of war or any other emergency it shall be 
casy and natural to put reasonably young men— 
as young, say, as GRANT was at Appomattox—in 
control. We do not understand that it is sought to 
render ineligible men of advanced years who never- 
theless retain vitality and energy and are gen- 
erally accounted men of superior capacity. As we 
take it, the ideal arrangement in this regard would 
be such as to render available the Napoteons and 
Netsons without disqualifying the Lees and Far- 
RAGUTS. 

The other main demand of the League is one 
which has often been preferred in these 
It is that in the matter of the building and up- 
keep of the navy we follow a systematic and rea- 
soned policy, instead of dealing with the matter 
year by year according to the whims and exigencies 
of particular Congresses. . In a word, it is that we 
adopt a policy or programme and adhere to it. 
It may be wise for us to have a large navy. It 
may be wise for us to have a small navy. It may 
be wise for us to have no navy at all. Jt eannot 
for us to have a navy without any settled 
notion as to how big it ought to be and with con- 
tinual vacillation on the subject. Surely, nobody 
can think it a good thing that the naval appro- 
priation shall be, as it was last year, determined by 
the feeling of individual Congressmen concerning 
the amount of “ pork” they were allowed for their 
respective districts. 

The League proposes a commission or council, 
comparable to the sea lords of Great Britain, to 
keep track of other navies and recommend the 
amount and character of the increases needed in 
our navy. Such a body would, of course, take into 
account precisely what our navy will probably be 
called on to do and what, in case of war, it might 
have to do. Such competent forethought seems to 
us advisable. It certainly seems preferable to no 
forethought at all: and preferable also to the plan 
of building men-of-war, not according to the prob- 
able need of them, but according to the probable 
popularity or unpopularity a Congressman will 
win by voting for them. 

Nevertheless, we are quite alive to the impor- 
tance of “what the people want,” and we believe 
the people of the United States, knowing what 
their navy has dene for them in the past, want it 
kept up to the highest- point of efficieney consist- 
ent with a reasonable economy. 


columns. 


be wise 


Restore the Canteen 

The present movement for the restoration of 
the army canteen is pretty strong. Mrs. Anice 
Burbank, representing the wives and daughters of 
the enlisted men of the army. brought last week 
io the House Committee on Military Affairs a 
petition for it signed by twenty-three hundred 
women. Secretary Stimson bears witness that 
since the canteen was abolished the health of the 
army “has gone from bad to worse”; Surgeon- 
General Torney estimates from statistics that 
aleoholism has increased one hundred per cent. 
since the canteen was abolished. “There is no 


army in the world,” he says, “which has such a 
bad health record as the American army.” Major- 


General Woop says: 


i P 7 an ; 
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A soldiers’ club is the solution. There he can read 
papers, play a game of billiards, and have a glass of 
beer if he wants. 

The enlisted man is now driven into the lowest 
class of dives simply because he cannot find else- 
where that recreation craved by every young man. 





There seems no room for doubt about the effect 
of the abolition of the canteen on the morals and 
health of the army. Has not this experiment now 
gone far enough? Congress knows the truth. It 
is perfectly well aware that it would not permit 
the influence of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union to prescribe the beverages of its own 
members, and that past Congresses, in permitting 
that influence to abolish the canteen, have done 
the army a great injustice and damage. And 
Congress must also be aware that its predecessors 
in dealing with this subject have been coward- 
ly; that they have not considered the good of 
the service nor the health of the enlisted men, 
but chiefly politics; and because the W. C. T. U. 
and its allies could influence, a good many votes 
and the army very few, they have sacrificed the 
army to the threats of political women. 

The experiment has been made, and it has failed. 
The experiment found the army in a fair condi- 
tion of health, and it left it with the worst sick 
report of any army in the world. 

It is time the anti-canteen experiment ended; 
time that Congress had the manliness to do for 
its wards, dependent on its will for favorable con- 
ditions of life, what the most responsible authori- 
ties declare to be essential. 


The Supreme Court Advances 

We see no reason why the Supreme Court should 
not be permitted to learn. People who called the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust decisions “ im- 
munity baths ” certainly have no right to object if 
the court, in dealing with the Pacifie railroads, 
profits by that criticism. If it be true, as is not 
vet admitted, that the court then used a plan 
of dissolution that did not dissolve, or if its de- 
cision of guilty operated to reward the convicted 
parties for their misdeeds, is that a reason why it 
should not be permitted to do its work more 
effectively next time? 

Really, it is hard to talk to some people. ‘ihe 
very crowd that is most strenuously insisting on 
the merely human quality of courts, and ridiculing 
them for a supposed assumption of infallibility, is 
the readiest also to ridicule them the minute they 
do something that looks like a confession of falli- 
bility and a disclaimer of omniscience. Why not 
recognize candidly that in this business of dealing 
with the big corporations we are all in a manner 
feeling our way? Above all, if you are going to 
deny that the men on the bench know any more 
than the rest of us, why not permit them, like the 
rest of us, to learn all they can? 


Mr. Rockefeller and the Pujo Committee 

Mr. Winns RockereLuLeR has, we think, made a 
great mistake in taking the measures he has taken 
to avoid the summons of the Puso committee. We 
have not a particle of animosity to Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER. “On the contrary, fully believing that he 
is a sick man, we sympathize with him. Moreover, 
on the other hand, we are not particularly en- 
thusiastic about the committee. It has, we must 
admit, brought out more facts of importance, and 
of a nature, if there is statesmanship, to lead to 
reforms, than we at first supposed it would bring 
out. But we have not liked its apparent animus 
and some of its methods. 

All that, however, is beside the mark. The com- 
mittee is properly constituted. It is fully author- 
ized to summon any witness it requires. It has 
proceeded according to precedent. It may have 
overvalued the testimony of Mr. RockEFrELLER, but 
on that point. it has the right to judge for itself. 
In practically defying it, Mr. RockrEFELLER has 
practically defied the government under which he 
and all the rest of us are living. 

He and his physicians may honestly have felt 
that such a course was necessary to save his life; 
but if that was their motive they were mistaken 
in their procedure. Mr. Puso and his associates 
are fairly reputable men, and there is no reason to 
suppose them callous to the impulses of ordinary 
humanity. Mr. RockereLuer. and his advisers 
would have been far wiser to accept service and 
then submit evidence to prove that he was physi- 
cally unable to go to Washington to testify, or even, 
if the facts justified such a plea, that he was 
unable to testify at all. 

Instead, he and they have chosen for months to 
use the power of money to escape service alto- 
gether. They have exhibited a kind of lawlessness 
with which the American people are already only 


~ 
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too familiar. They have added fresh fuel to a 
flame of discontent in this country which was al- 
ready bright enough, in all conscience. They 
have not lessened, but appreciably increased, the 
feeling against the class of very rich men to which 
Mr. RockeFreLuer belongs. They have given coun- 
tenance and support to the contention that there 
are men among us who hold themselves superior to 
the law. All things considered, they have made a 
very grave mistake. 


The President and the Jews 

We do not wonder that President Tarr showed 
emotion the other day when the order of B’Nai 
srith presented to him the medal which it annually 
awards to the man who, in the judgment of the 
order, “has contributed most to the welfare of the 
Jewish cause.” 

Really, it was a surprising performance. Have 
these Jews forgotten their cunning? Have they 
divested themselves of the characteristies at- 
tributed to them by all the comie papers? Don’t 
they know that President Tart was overwhelmingly 
defeated in the election and is shortly going out of 
office? What can they expect to make out of pay- 
ing him such a compliment? Or is it that once 
more their guile eludes Gentile obtuseness and they 
did it merely to make us think them eapable of 
gratitude and appreciation, just like other folks ? 

Well, we for one are quite obtuse enough to be 
taken in by the mancuver.- We do credit them 
with these human and commendable emotions, and 
with a very graceful and timely honoring of a man 
who, after several years’ exposure to all forms of 
insincere praise and commendation, is now doubt- 
less happy in the thought that he can attribute 
sincerity to men who bring him gifts and compli- 
ments. It is true that he has had and used ocea- 
sions to render services to the Jewish race, and it is 
natural that he should appreciate their apprecia- 
tion of what he has done. 

Not, however, that he could well have done any- 
thing else. He promptly condemned a_ snobbish 
attitude toward Jews in one of the services. He 
stood out, with Congress, against the diserimina- 
tion of another country against Jews in the matter 
of honoring American passports. He has time and 
again in publie speech denounced narrowness and 
proscription as directed against citizens of Jewish 
extraction. In all this he did well. We would not 
minimize his performance. But it is hard to 
imagine an American President taking any other 
attitude. With an American private citizen it is 
different. Any one of us can reeall countless in- 
stances of yielding to the very prejudice President 
Tart has so steadfastly repudiated, but as a people 
we are thoroughly committed to the broader and 
juster view of racial differences and unlikenesses; 
and it is no mystical assumption, it is a fact ex- 
perience demonstrates, that an American President 
stands in such matters for our common American 
principle and ideal. 

It is a principle and an ideal which will yet con- 
quer the world. For it is not merely morally im- 
pregnable; it is justified economically and prae- 
tically. The state that denies to any race or to 
any class its actual deserts is bound in the long run 
to be weakened by its prejudice in the searehing 
competition of modern life. 
all others, there is no truer saying than 
justice is the health of the state. 


In this respect, as in 
that 


Ettor 

If vou are compelled to go back under unsatis- 
factory conditions, . back with your minds 
made up that it is the unsafest thing in the world 
for the capitalist to eat food prepared by members of 
your union. 


oo 
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So the newspapers reported Josepn Error, the 
revolutionist from Lawrence, to have said to strik- 


ing hotel employees of January 10th. The 
hotel men are displeased with Error and are 
for having him put back into jail. And _ per- 


haps that should be done if the law of this state 
provides for doing it. But it would seem that 
Error at large and talking freely and carefully 
reported will make very much more rapid progress 
toward culmination than Error under lock 
key and reduced te compulsory silence. The people 
who have most call to settle with Error are the 
strikers whom he addressed and to whom he seems 
to have given ruinous advice. It is to them far 
more than to the public that he is dangerous. 


and 


One and Inseparable 

Woman has always been man’s companion, ready to 
share his exile, espouse his cause, and buckle his 
armor.—Miss ELLEN GLAsGow. 

“ And man,” we hear about a million voices an- 
swer, “has always been, and still is, woman’s com- 
panion, ready to share anything she has, to espouse 
her personally, and hook her up the back.” 








In Spain 


Spain is your right country for romance. All the 
romance of the Kast washed up there on the red 


shores. To-day the Berbers in the African mountains 
and the haughty bronzed man of Morocco yet strain 
eyes the- blue strait, yet hang above each 
household hearth, beside the polished gun and _ the 
crooked sword, the key of an ancestral garden where 
white Cordova steams in the plain, or of a crumbling 
palace where tawny Granada hangs on the green hill- 
side below the snows. All the romantics of the West 
have turned to look across the Pyrenees; have marched 
and countermarched with CUARLEMAGNE past Pampe- 
luna, down the wide basin of the milky Ebro as far 
as Saragossa, and back through the broad mountain 
pass of Roncevaux; or tramped the pilgrimage into 
Galicia, to the shrine of Santiago. The starry way of 
Saint James lies right across the sky, and the road 
below it runs in past Saint Gilles, glittering among the 
marshes, past the Abbey of Moissac, fallen from its 
high estate, past Puenta la Reina, where a queen long 
dead built the pilgrims a bridge, westward and ever 
westward to Compostella. You cannot miss the way. 

It is a land of magic, and who shall say that it is 
not black magic? Old-fashioned travelers still urge 
that you must go thither between spring and summer, 
when the vellow charlock aud the poppy spread tatters 
of the Spanish flag broadcast over every plain,+the tall 
magenta foxglove stands shoulder high on the heathery 
hanks of the North: and the laurier rose—the wild 
oleander—tlushes the mountain water-courses of the 
South. Then you will find in Andalusia a conventional 
picturesque fit for The Keepsake and The Token, and 
in Asturias a little Switzerland fit for TURNER and 
Ruski. But in burnt midsummer and bitter autumn 
and brown winter the Spanish landscape is infinitely 
more romantic. It is as exciting as Hungarian music 
played by a real gipsy band, and as troubling. Only 
when the wheat is garnered and the brown contours 
of the soil are throbbing under the fierce white sun- 
light; only when snows have fallen along every crest 
and the flanks and spurs lie bare, stained with ochre 
and sienna and cobalt; only when Castile and Aragon 
mark with gray and leafless boughs the few water- 
courses, brimful at Jast, and miles on miles of tawny 
plain, lapped and folded together, reveal and again 


across 


withdraw mysteriously as you travel across. their 
imperceptibly changing breadth, now a_ waste of 
stunted vine-stocks, now quiet sheep, lonely and 


brown, silently watched by a brown and lonely shep- 
herd—only then do you see the land naked and un- 
concerned. Once the flowers gone, or past the flowers’ 
line, winter and summer make little change. They set 
small mark on the country, for the mountains are 
wooded mostly by iong-leaved pines and a_ sort of 
live-oak, both proof against the summer and the win- 
ter solstice. The very squares of the little towns are 
planted, from sea level up to three thousand feet and 
more, first with palms, then with magnolia, and last 
with japonicas, that neither change nor shed their 
dark and glossy leafage. Everywhere the brown earth 
lies bare from the very edge of the brown cities. 
Everywhere the mountains rear their broken bastions. 
You cannot travel two hours by train but a_ pale 
ridge begins to lift against the pale sky. Everywhere 
the long scarped wall of the hills throws out ravelins 
aud counterscarps, striped in horizontal bands with 
amber and mauve and reseda, old rose and lilae-blue, 
green of lizard. dun of toad, wan like a snake. ‘To 
walk at sunset on the reddened heights of the Tagus’s 
farther bank and look across at Toledo is to see an 
enchanted city all one wonderful periwinkle-blue. To 
walk at noon on the ramparts of Pampeluna, ringed 
about by mysterious mountains, is to move in the 
heart of a star-sapphire. To enter Catalonia at dawn 
the Pyrenees flush and burn like a fire of 
feel the wind that gray-green 


is to see 


roses, to caresses the 


winter wheat into silver shimmers, thrilling it into 
cestasy. A strange breath blows over you out of the 


unknown. You are never near to nature in Spain 
but you may live in the light of the moonstone. 


Not that the Spaniard is himself romantic. He is 
only histrionic. He is arid, he is caustic. He is 
eminently practical and perfectly unreal. He has 


much ado to squeeze out emotion; only the violent 
stimuli, like blood and gold, can do it. So was he 
always, and his women are still shrouded to make 
them interesting, and kept in idleness to make them 
precious. He likes his flavors strong. Bull-fights and 
lottery-tickets, saffron, red peppers, and white brandy, 
strongly accentuated theaters, and a heady sort of 
dancing—these he affects. Any one highly charged to 
begin with, any one not below the normal in sheer 
excitability. would not trust himself in such condi- 


tions. The Spaniard, however, is proverbially frugal 
and temperate. His constitutional indifference has 


dried him through vein and marrow; about him he 
wraps the mantle of his egotism—individualism is the 
civiller term; at his heart coils the irony of the 
Oriental. Nobody else will ever, probably, understand 
a Spaniard, and for the outsider he is as a mere 
moving figure in the landscape, as a part of the en- 
chanted whole, all compact of strangeness and 
heauty. 

He is baffling 
credibly of a piece. 


so consistent, so in- 
You reduce him to a formula and 
he remains a mystery. He is always the same, and 
always inscrutable. Who shall say what a woman 
may think behind those provoking and ambiguous 
eyes? To this day Spanish women are the most 


because he is 


_ Pride: 
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beautiful in the world; they have the little feet, the 
long, white, wonderful hands, the incomparable walk, 
the supple Iberian tigure that sways in at the waist, 
precisely as when GAUTIER went to Spain in 1840 
cr Madame pb’AULNoyY in 1679. Other women wear a 
flower detachably,” and it is usually unlovely or un- 
becoming; it falls off or fades or sickens. A Spanish 
woman, though she may come in to wash your floors, 
puts it on as she would put on a jewel. It becomes 
an essential part of her dress, as much a piece of her 
person as her curved dark eyebrow or the soft tip of 
her ear. She is all put together with a perfection no 
outsider can master; her embroidered shawl, smooth 
over the arms and close across the lithe, shapely back, 
never slips; under her lace mantilla the smooth, brown 
hair is dressed high, the tall comb planted firm, and 
the cunning folds and falls are never displaced. When 
a lady gets down from her carriage to walk in the 
park for twenty minutes with her sister-in-law, while 
the coachman reins in his sleek pair and crawls up 
and down in sight, her walk is as free and sinuous 
as that of the girl in alpargatas who brushes against 
her with a basket of linen. The alpargata, with sole 
of plaited hemp and two stretched bands of linen, 
white or blue, prints the dust from the Biscay shore 
to the Pillars of Hercules. Is it the shoe or is it the 
race that the men should walk so superbly? that 
gaunt, brown, and seventy, one should go down the 
road stepping like young-and-twenty on his Wander- 
jahr? The gentleman in the cities is not unlike other 
Continentals—a trifle tight in his clothes, a_ trifle 
Lright of eyes and lips. But the countryman and the 
laborer and the mozo de cuerda (public porter) in 
his red Phrygian cap is as good to look upon as a lean- 
flanked dog or a chestnut steeple-chaser. So demon- 
strably looked the Cid, so indubitably looked the royal 
king and the loval subject, so had looked in youth the 
ingenious Hidalgo of La Mancha and his no less in- 


genious creator. The racia] type persists pure, troub- 


ling, and alluring the imagination. Spain never 
changes. 


Madame p’AULNOY wrote two and a quarter cen- 
turies ago, but except that she traveled by litter and 
not by motor, she might have written last week. The 
long, delightful letters which a great and generous 
lover of Spain has lately reprinted still supplement 
Baedeker from Bayonne nearly to Madrid: 


“The Spaniards have always past for Fierce and 
Glorious: This Glory is mixt with Gravity; and they 
carry it so far, that one may call it an extravagant 
They are Brave, without being Rash; yet 
they are accused *for not being daring enough. They 
are Cholerick, Revengeful, without showing any Trens- 
port, Liberal without Ostentation, sober in their diet, 
very Presumtuous in Prosperity, too Rampant in Ad- 
versity: They Idolize Women; they are prepossest in 
their Favour, that they shew no Discretion in the 
Choice of their Wives: They are Patient to Excess, 
Obstinate, Idle, Singular, Philosophers: And as to the 
rest, Men of Honor, keeping their Words, tho it cost 
’em their Lives. They have a groat deal of Wit and 
Vivacity, easily comprehend, explain themselves in the 
same manner, and in few Words; They are Prudent, 
Jealous without measure, Disinterested, bad (£cono- 
mists, Close, Superstitious. great Catholicks, at least 
in appearance: They are good Poets, and write Verses 
with great Facility. They would be capable of 
Nobler Sciences, would they vouchsafe to apply them- 
selves thereto. They have a Greatness of Soul, Ele- 
vated Wit, Constancy, a natural Seriousness, and a 
Respect for Ladies as is not seen elsewhere: They have 
a Set-Behaviour, full of Affection, intoxicated with 
their own Merit, hardly ever in this Particular doing 
Right to that of others.” 

The character she gives is still true as when she 
wrote it, and still it can haunt the dreams and tease 
us out of thought. Whosoever once has Spain in his 
blood, for him there is no oblivion— 


“Not that nepenthe which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena.” 





Correspondence 


A MANUFACTURER 


Paris, KEN., January 2, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Smr.—TI have just finished reading in the issue of 
HarPeR’s Werkty for December the extract of your 
speech before the Tllinois Manufacturers’ Association 
as taken from the Chicago Tribune, and it so thoroughy 
accords with my own views on this great question now 
before the American people, or perhaps I should now 
more properly say before the American government, 
that T want to write you my personal appreciation of 
what you say and how you gay it. With great clear- 
ness and courage you have dealt with the very kernel 
of the whole matter and have without doubt pointed 
out the true reason why the American people have 
risen up in their indignation and swept the Republi- 
can party from its long-established seat of power in 
this nation. 

Yes, beyond the shadow of a doubt, or even an 
honest denial, it is true that the people believe and 
helieve with all their hearts “that undue advantages 
are conferred upon the rich and that unjust burdens 
are placed upon the poor: that poverty, not wealth, 
is taxed”: and “that the requital of toil bears in- 
adequate proportion to the usufruct of gold.” 

T am a manufacturer myself of some modest pre- 
tensions and my line of business takes me annually 
and several times annually over many states of the 
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Union, as well as sometimes beyond our own borders, 
and brings me in close and intimate touch with hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of people, and I can assure 
you that I can bear unreserved testimony to the truth- 
fulness of Senator Root’s “startling statement before 
the Chamber of Commerce in the city of New York.” 
There is a persistent and deep-seated impression in 
the minds of the great masses of the common people 
of this country that the “frenzied finance” in the 
great commercial centers of our nation has built up 
a moneyed oligarchy whose only excuse for existence 
is the imposition of grievous burdens upon the help- 
less for the sole purpose of satisfying its inordinate 
greed for gain. And also that the great and massive 
manufacturing corporations of our country are boldly 
demanding at the hands of our government tremendous 
and extortionate rates of tariff taxation upon their 
products, not any longer upon the specious plea of 
protecting infant industries, but for no other intel- 
ligent reason; than that they may greatly enrich their 
corrupted coffers with millions of gold with which 
they may purchase government favor and hold the 
reins of power over those many millions of the com- 
mon people from whom they have exacted the tribute, 
and I believe you have suggested the only means by 
which this belief can be uprooted and cast out of the 
people’s minds and the people’s fears. And I further 
believe you have suggested this plan to the only class 
of America’s citizens who can do it—the manufac- 
turers themselves. 

I thank you again for your words of wisdom and 
for the distinguished service you are rendering our 
country at this crucial time of her need. Would that 
those people to whom yeu speak had the mind to un- 
derstand and the heart to believe your wise words 
of counsel, and to rise to that higher plane of think- 
ing and doing than that which considers alone “ the 
profit.” Would that all our citizens who have their 
hands on the powers of wealth, in whatsoever form 
it may be, might come to believe and then act upon 
their faith, that oppression of the needy, unfair 
burdens upon the poor, and wicked exactions of tribute 
money from the toiling millions of the nation’s pro- 
ducing class have never and can never result in any 
other way than to unsettle the peace and happiness of 
the people, engender strife and bitterness and resent- 
ment on the part of the oppressed, and end ultimate- 
ly in the complete overthrow of the institutions of 
the state if not the government itself. And that the 
only safe policy and one that will give prosperity to 
the institutions of the country, create and maintain 
the confidence of the people, and establish their own 
business and enterprises upon a secure basis and 
yield the richest results in the end, is the policy and 
high principle that places manhood above money, 
citizenship above the greed of gain, and proclaims 
“that all men are born possessed of equal rights and 
that upon no man shall be conferred exceptional privi- 
lege.” 

I am, sir, 
HuGH MONTGOMERY. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RULES 
GALLrpoLis, O., December 7, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Apropos of your editorial on the extension of 
the rules of the classified civil service over the fourth- 
class postmasters, permit me to say that the people 
generally favor civil-service rules when applied fairly. 
But they do not favor the extension of those rules over 
many thousands of office-holders when made simply to 
anchor partisans to a job. Had President Taft an- 
nounced competitive examinations of applicants for 
fourth-class postmasterships, to which Democrats as 
well as Republicans were eligible, his action would 
have met with general approval; but to sweep 40,000 
or 50,000 Republican office-holders into safe harbor at 
the close of his administration, without subjecting 
them to the doubtful test of civil-service examinations, 
shakes one’s confidence in the disinterestedness of Mr. 
Taft’s motives. 

I say this as a Republican who would like to see 
every public office filled by members of my party, but 
the game should be played fairly; and the Democrats 
who have won political control should not tolerate 
unfair interference with the post-offices or other offices. 

I am, sir, 
W. G. Spey. 


HASN’T BEEN AWAY 
SALEM, ORE., December 29, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 


“Will the Republican Party Come Back?’—Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, December 21, 1912. 


Str.—Why, bless your heart, the Republican party 
has not been away! 

Only on a vacation to help maintain an unwritten 
law—no third term. 

It took Roosevelt a good many years to discover the 
common people and the Socialist party. 

If he will now discover himself, the vacation of the 
Republican party has accomplished more by defeat 
than success. 

I am, sir. 
CoLoNEL A. FARMER. 


WE ARE NOT PREDICTING 
BurFato, N. Y., December 19, 1912. 
1'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—As prophecy with vou seems to be equivalent 
to fate, what would vou think of now making the fore- 
cast that President Woodrow Wilson would be big 
enough and broad enough to slate William Howard 
Taft for the first vacaney which occurs on the Su- 
preme Bench? am, sir, ‘ 

WitirAm A. Rocers. 






OVERDOING “MUNICIPAL HOME RULE” ~ 


An Interesting Survey of the Tendency toward Imposition and 
Injustice Engendered by Purely Local Control of Public Utilities 


SORHERE is at the present time a move- 


Rule” favoring the granting of 
(xX greater governmental power to 
C5 municipalities. The basis of this is 
His sound. For many years State 
legislatures have undertaken to 
limit the powers of cities in strictly 
. municipal affairs involving no ques- 
tions 6f general policy, and have laid down narrow 
rules governing simple administrative matters. Some- 
times this has been done for possible political advan- 
tage, especially in cases where the largest city in the 
State has been controlled by the political party in 
opposition to that dominant in the legislature. Some- 
times jealousy on the part of the rural legislators has 
been the cause. In any event the result has been the 
same—the restrictions imposed have prevented needed 
municipal developments. 

In the spirit of revolt against this condition, the 
cities have demanded freedom to manage their affairs 
without State interference, and have asked complete 
emancipation from State control, the power to make 
their own charters, to amend them, to provide their 
own system of ‘taxation, and to regulate in their own 
way everything located within their municipal boun- 
daries, including complete power over their public 
utilities. 

Inasmuch as a city can receive its powers only by a 
grant from the State, the legislatures must give these 
broad powers, and may give up its right to control its 
creations; but in any event the people may be 
changing the Constitution grant to cities these powers, 
as has already been done in California. 

From the standpoint of the public utilities, this 
transfer of the power to regulate them from the State 
and its agents to the municipalities is of vast im- 
portance. It immediately establishes a dual control 
over their activities, for, as corporations getting their 
powers from the State, they remain in everything 
which affects their corporate activities its servants, 
yet must deal with a separate governfnental organiza- 
tion as soon as they undertake to carry out the objects 
for which the State gave them powers, and must sub- 
mit to the whims and fancies of local officials. 

The modern public-service company is rarely purely 
local in its activities. The growth of communities is 
not confined by fixed political boundaries, and public 
utilities must follow community growth if they are 
to render the services with which the State has charged 
them, no matter in how many political subdivisions 
the community may lie. 

Street railroads have developed from strictly local 
lines, serving a single community, to interurban lines, 
serving many communities and aiding in building up 
suburbaa areas tributary to the city. 

Electric-light-and-power companies have in_ the 
interests of cheaper light and power concentrated 
their generating plants at points where economies in 
production enable lower prices to be made and where 
manufacture on a large scale guarantees good and con- 
tinuous service. From such plants the current is dis- 
tributed without regard to political boundaries. ‘The 
rapid development of hydro-electric companies has 
shown plainly how these must disregard political 
boundaries to supply the service they offer. 

Gas companies distribute natural and manufactured 
gas beyond the limits of the towns in which they were 
originally located. The essence of the telephone busi- 
ness is the country-wide system, and local exchanges 
which are tied together in a network cover the whole 
country. Water supplies, private or municipal, often 
supply several places. 

Under existing conditions it is manifestly impos- 
sible to regard any of the public utilities as strictly 
local in its nature, and while it may be possible to 
guess at the proper proportion of investment and of 
cost of service applicable to a single municipality, 
such an estimate will always be subject to dispute. 
If the power to regulate rates and service is trans- 
ferred from the State to the municipality, a situation 
results’ which must lead to constant friction. A com- 
pany supplying a series of municipalities may find 
itself called upon to supply service of varying stand- 
ards, and so be unable to give service of the proper 
grade. It will usually be impossible to comply with 
these requirements, and so few of the places served 
will get what they ask for. Some will get better 
service and some worse. Each municipality will de- 
mand certain standards of service; some will choose 
these with due regard to their practicability, others 
will fix the standards arbitrarily on the suggestion of 
some local authority. This condition exists in the 
electric street-lighting situation, in which contracts 
calling for are lamps of 1,200 and 2,000 candle-power 
alternate with those calling for 375 watts and 450 
watts of current--and councilmen wonder what it is all 
about and vote as their leader tells them. 

For non-expert bodies to deal with questions of 
standard service is an impossibility, and for them to 
weigh the reports of experts without prejudice seems 
impossible. After three reports made to the City 
Council of Los Angeles, covering the question of the 
proper charge for telephone service, the council— 
having in its own mind determined the proper charge— 
is now looking for an expert who will make figures 
not on the true cost, but figures to sustain the position 
of the council. 

In Chicago a municipal campaign was fought on the 
question of seventy-cent gas. No one knew whether 
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this was a fair price or not; it was a catchy campaign 
slogan and appealed to the voters. Three-cent car- 
fares carried Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, to fame—but 
nobody paid any attention to the fact that the three- 
cent railway was rejiieved of heavy charges for taxes 
and paving imposed on all the other railways in 
Detroit. 

A municipality fixing rates for a public utility does 
so, not on any analysis of costs, but on a basis which 
will mean the greatest popularity for those fixing the 
rates, and if it becomes necessary for a company to 
do something to make up the losses involved in too 
low rates in a city, the council says: “ Fix the outside 
rates so that they will bring up the revenue. If they 
are high, that is none of our business; each place 
must look out for its own interests.” 

Even municipally operated plants take this posi- 
tion In Manchester, England, the municipal gas-plant 
supplying areas beyond the city proper charges higher 
prices outside, not on account of differences in cost, 
but to swell the profits of the gas-plant. 

Under a State commission, the proper kind of service 
is determined on broad grounds, standards are estab- 
lished which are uniform throughout the State, and 
these are based on the state of the art. A central com- 
mission is in a position to employ a staff of experts to 
study these questions, and the expense of such a staff is 
net unduly great when the magnitude of the business 
in the whole State is considered. For any city to 
employ competent men to determine proper standards 
for service means expense out of proportion to the 
benefits secured. 

When rate regulation by cities is considered care- 
fully, it will be found that a situation develops which 
will speedily become intolerable. The ery has been for 
years: “Take the public utilities out of. polities: they 
are the source of municipal corruption.” This has, in 
large measure, been done by placing these utilities 
under the control of State commissions. Under the 
supervision of these commissions it is no longer neces- 
sary for the utilities to concern themselves with the 
pressure of political bosses or the importunities and 
threats of councilmen; they have an impartial tribunal 
to which they can appeal and from which they may 
ask aid to help them carry out their plans for develop- 
ing the service. Neither is the public any longer 
obliged to submit to exactions in prices or to poor 
service. <A tribunal without local prejudices and not 
subject to local influences is ready to consider cases 
and give judgment on equitable principles. 

To refer these cases to local tribunals means their 
consideration by a body directly interested pecuniarily 
in the decision, and still more interested in its political 
effects. It is as if the plaintiff in a suit for damages 
should himself and his employees act as a jury to 
decide the case, a proposition so ridiculous that its 
mere suggestion would cause the plaintiff to be laughed 
out of court. 

If the city officials are to rule the utilities, the 
temptation to the utility companies to take part in 
polities becomes overwhelming. To defend their busi- 
ness or to obtain proper operating conditions, the 
utilities must have friends in the council, and the 
situation reverts to one in which the companies will 
be in politics all the time. 

Regulation by central state commissions does away 
with this political interference. A State board is not 
concerned with questions of local politics; it can con- 
sider a case on the equities and act as an arbitrator 
between an impetuous public and an arbitrary com- 
pany, dealing out justice to both sides. A State 
board, properly constituted and provided with sufli- 
cient funds to secure a competent, permanent staff, can 
fix standards for service which shall be practical, 
economical, and suited to the needs of all communities. 
It can study the question of rates from the broad 
standpoint of community use and deal fairly with all 
the communities, ignoring arbitrary political boun- 
daries. 

A local board will say: “If the company does not 
get a fair return’ on its property in this municipality, 
let it make it up in some other part of its system 
where the cities are not so sharp as we are in dealing 
with corporations. Tn this way it can get a fair return 
on the whole system.” Consequently the burdens will 
be unequally distributed among communities, and while 
discrimination between individuals in any particular 
community may be done away with, discrimination be- 
tween communities becomes greater. 

The community, too, makes no permanent gain when 
rates for service are fixed too low. Under these circum- 
stances no company will find any inducement to 
make extensions. and improvements, and it will be 
found impossible to raise money for such purpose, 
even if it be desired to do se. Owners of capital cannot 
be forced to lend its use to enterprises which do not 
promise some return. 

A fair-minded State commission can take into con- 
sideration the question of the general welfare of the 
community. can provide a fair return on the money 
invested, and materially aid in a sound establishment 
of the public-service industries. It can help the com- 
munities to receive the service they need and want, 
and protect the investors in the property dedicated 
to the use of the community. 

It is only just and right that municipal authorities 
should have a supervisory power so far as the general 
police powers and details of construction in the high- 
ways are concerned. These are matters legitimately 
in the hands of the local authorities; but when these 
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powers are exercised without regard to the mutual re- 
sponsibiiities cf the community and the company, a 
central commission to which an appeal can be taken 
becomes a necessity if there is to be an orderly de- 
velopment of the business. 

In the present state of social development. this 
setting aside of the municipality as a wholly inde- 
pendent cémmunity is an anachronism—it takes us 
back to the medieval walled towns, to the German 
free cities and the republics of Venice and Florence, 
when each town was independent, and not only 
governed itself, but waged war on its rivals an 
neighbors. Some traces of this period remain, as in 
the octroi taxes levied in French and Italian towns on 
food products brought into the cities for consumption. 

With the development of rapid transportation and 
the mobility of the population, social conditions be- 
come such as to break down the arbitrary powers of 
cities, and social solidarity causes the formation of 
larger units which undertake to act for the common 
welfare. 

The separate American colonies formed themselves 
into a federation, the scattered towns sent delegates 
to a General Assembly to legislate for the benefit of 
all the inhabitants of the colony. From this grew up 
the control by the State of the many activities of the 
cities. 

With the steady increase in the proportion of the 
total population living in the cities (the census of 
1910 shows 46.3 per cent. in cities of 2,500 and over, 
as against 29.5 per cent. in 1880), and the concentra- 
tion of wealth in these places, the same kind of city 


arrogance as was shown in medieval Florence and 
Nuremberg is developing. In Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, more 
than 75 per cent. of the people live in cities; in 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, California, 
and Washington, between 50 and 75 per cent. of 


the population is urban, and the dwellers in these 
places: feel that they are strong enough to demand the 
right to govern themselves independent of all outside 
authority; they demand the right to establish them- 
selves as walled towns. 

It must be borne in mind that in the United States 
the States are the ultimate authority: the Federal 
government on one side and the cities on the other 
have only such powers as have been delegated to them 
by the States. Yet, on account of the close inter- 
mingling of interests brought about by the develop- 
ment of transportation methods, the States have been 
forced to the position of allowing the dominant factor 
in the control of railway transportation to be a 
Federal agent—the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
and a very large proportien of the people are clamor- 
ing for a Federal control of private business. 

Modern social conditions have developed a_neces- 
sity for State control of those vital interests affecting 
the whole community. Edueational policies are estab- 
lished by the States, but the details of administration 
are carried out by the local authorities. Health mat- 
ters, which affect all the people, no matter where they 
may live, are supervised by State and Federal authori- 
ties, State Boards of Equalization of Taxes, State 
Supervision of Municipal Accounts, State Boards of 
Charities, of Insanity, of Labor, work for the benefit 
of all. State regulation of medicine, of dentistry, of 
horse-shoeing, of barbers, of opticians, shows the com- 
munity idea in its interference with private business. 
Banking and insurance are rigidly controlled by State 
officials, but nobody proposes municipal control of 
these. Yet the public utilities in their present de- 


velopment are of as vital interest to the larger com- 


munity of the State as are banking and insurance. 

Cities represent the natural evolution of society. 
Few muuicipalities are homogeneous; they are made 
up of districts with many divergent interests, but in 
the interests of society these districts are grouped 
together to form a city, and the dwellers within these 
arbitrary boundaries acquiesce in many things which 
may be personally unacceptable for the general good. 
But these same people see a wall along the invisible 
boundary line when they are asked to treat their 
suburban neighbors with tolerance. 

In New York, the charter, providing for borough 
government and final action by the Board of Alder- 
men or the Board of Estimate, shows that many things 
may be handled locally, but that there must be a 
central authority greater than any local body, to 
consider local matters in their relation to the larger 
urban community. 

Modern social development requires that the area 
of uniform methods of administration be broadened, 
and regard for the rights of others who may live 
outside of certain fixed boundaries is essential. 

The principle that ‘“ Man does not live for himself 
alone” must be applied to communities as well as to 
individuals, and central supervision to control local 
community selfishness is as much needed as control 
in the interest of the individual. 

In the face of the altruistic theory that the indi- 
vidual must be controlled for the benefit of society as 
a whole, that social justice demands consideration for 
those who cannot of themselves stand alone, the resi- 
dents of a populous municipality—conscious of the 
power of numbers and tie power of relatively over- 
whelming wealth—disregard the rule of the “ greatest 
good to the greatest number,” and selfishly undertake 
to maintain the proposition that the interests of their 
own little community are paramount to those of 
society as a whole, 
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NE © should, 
O I suppose, 
stand in un- 


hatted reverence 
in the presence of 
jests so much 
older than oneself, 
jests that had at- 
tained distinction 
and honor before 
we, who now greet 
them, began to be 
born; jests which, 
perhaps willingly, 
perhaps with 
creaking and 
rheumatic protest, 


have rendered 
some kind of service ever since. How old some of 
them may be, I cannot surely vouch, I detect here 


and there a Pharaonic or Babylonian tinge. On one, 
almost erased, I seem to see the letters * C. C.” with 
the date 1492 well-nigh obliterated. Another came 
over in the Mayflower. Yet they have all, like good 
colonists and adventurers, taken heart of grace and 
made themselves native in this new land. They have 
taken out papers. and the seal of the court bears the 





*“Walk down to the office and get your money and passage-ticket 


date 1854. So let us not try to go behind the record, 
but accept them at their face value. 

Varied faces they have, too. Some are shrewd 
Yankees from the land of codfish. Some are ante- 
bellum darkies. Some are bush-whiskered Westerners. 
Yet of cach, in this parade of sprightly and unashamed 
ancients, | have demanded two things: first, that each 
must carry with him a genuine something of his own 
State, be it wooden nutmeg or Hoosier, and, secondly, 
that each must make us smile with genial mirth and 
not a mere thorn-crackling grin of hard-faced wit. 

Let us begin down in the Northeast, with the snow- 
wreathed pine forests of Maine. It is painful to 
realize that even sixty years ago the procuring of 
forbidden liquids was already matter of mirth among 
the pines. But so it was, as the following tale bears 
witness: On a wintry night a few years since, says 
the narrator. | was riding through the little town 
of Lowell, Maine. My route lay along upon a high 
ridge of land between the Cold Stream Pond and 
Passadumkeag stream. The large full moon was just 
rising in the horizon, looking larger than ever. The 
sleighing was excellent and my horse, as if charmed 
by the scene, was trotting off at a brisk rate when 
from some cause he suddenly stopped. On looking 
tor it I discovered a horse and sleigh driverless. In 
the sleigh was a mysterious-looking keg, sole master 
of the premises, and upon looking for the driver I 
found that individual by the roadside—the keg was 
evidently master of him as of the sleigh. He was 
muttering something to himself about a “ thundering 
cold fire” and blaming an imaginary John for not 
“ putting on more wood.” Coming nearer to him, I 
found that he was sitting upon the snow, his feet 
through the fence, warming them at the moon. 

To New Hampshire I find, with what truth I know 
not, the following tale assigned. This is the one I 
fancy began life on the banks of the Nile, vet here 
we find it acclimated by the Hoosatonic. At a recent 
trial, we are told, the defendant, who was not fa- 
miliar with the multitude of words which the law 


employs to make a very trifling charge, after listening 
awhile to the reading of the indictment, jumped up 
and said: 
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“Them ’ere allegations is false and that ’ere alli- 
gator knows it!” 

Here is a yarn, a little more ambitious, which seeks 
to render illustrious the mental vigor of the Ver- 
monter. A few weeks since, says the tale, a tall, 
awkward-looking chap, just from the green mountains 
of Vermont, came on board one of the North River 
boats at Albany. His curiosity was amazingly ex- 
cited at once and he commenced “ peeking,” as he 
called it, into every nook and corner of the boat. The 
captain’s office, the engine-room, the barber-shop all 
underwent his inspection; and then he went on deck 
and stood in amazement at the lever beam, the 
chimneys, and various “ fixin’s ” till at last he caught 
sight of the bell. This was the crowning wonder, 
and he viewed it from every position, walked around 
it, got down on his knees and looked up into it, and 
exclaimed: 

“Wall, rally, this beats the bell on our meetin’- 
house a darned sight.” 

By this time the attention of the captain and several 
of the passengers was attracted to this genius. 

“How much would you ask to let a feller ring 
this bell?” 

“You may 
captain. 

“Wal, it’s a bargain, all fair and agreed, and no 
backing out?” 

“Tt’s a bargain, sir,” 
said the captain. 

Our hero went de- 
liberately and brought a 
seat and.took hold of the 
bell-rope, and, having ar- 
ranged everything to his 
satisfaction, commenced 
ringing slowly at first 
and gradually faster and 
faster till everybody on 
board thought the boat 
on fire and rushed on 
deck screathing with 
alarm. 

The passengers began 
to expostulate. The cap- 
tain said it was a bar- 
gain. But the passengers 
became urgent that the 
eternal clangor should be 
stopped. All the while 
there sat our hero undis- 
turbed, ringing away 
more ways than a cock- 
ney chime-ringer ever 
thought of. At last the 
captain began to think it 
time to stop the simple- 
ton, but his answer was: 

“ A fair bargain and no 
backing out!” And he 
rang away for dear life. 

“Well,” says the captain, “ what will you take to 
stop?” 

* Wal, cap’n, I guess I shean’t lose nothing if I 
take five dollars and a free passage to New York, but 
not a darned cent less!” 

“ Well, walk down to the office and get your money 
and passage - ticket,” 
said the captain, which 
is why even in those 
days there ran a say- 


” 


ring it for a dollar, sir,” said the 


ing. “ Look out for the 
young man from Ver- 


mont.” 

From the Bay State 
and Cape Cod comes 
this contribution: The 
story runs that on a 
certain oceasion an old 


gentleman invited a 
sea captain, a jolly, 
weather-beaten tar of 


his acquaintance, — to 
dine with him. They 
sat down to dinner, and 
the old gentleman, ‘ac- 
cording to custom, 
commenced saying 
grace; but the captain, 
whose attention had 
been diverted for the 
moment, hearing the 
old gentleman speak, 
thought he was ad- 
dressing him, and 
turning to him said: 

“What did you say, 
Squire?” 

“Why, damn it, 
man, I’m saying grace!” 

Now I am going to try an experiment. Often, it 
seems to me, in our journals of mirth, as well as in 
those of other lands, there is too much preliminary 
explanation and too little joke. For my own part, I 
make a practice of skipping the landscapes in the 













prologue and getting 
on to the dialogue. 


This, then, is my ex- 
periment: I am going 
to tell half a dozen 
tales without their 
prefaces, rushing, as 
Dan Horace counsels, 
straight into “ the mid- 
dle things.” Here goes: 

“T hardly know 
what to tell thee, 
Seth,” said the Quaker 
maiden; “I have 
greatly feared that my 
heart was an_ erring 
one. I have tried to 
bestow my love on all, 
but I may have sometimes thought, perhaps, that 
thee was getting rather more than thy share.” 

Here is another: “ How comes it, you rascal, that 
these boots are not of the same length?” “I really 
don’t know, sir, but what bothers me most is that 
the pair down-stairs are in the same fix.” 

Yet another: “Wanted: A bulldog of respectable 
size and bad disposition who can come when called 
with a raw beefsteak and will -bite the man who 
spits tobacco juice on the stove and steals the ex- 
changes !” 

“My dear boy”—this is another tale—‘I am 
ninety-five years old!” ‘* Well, it appears to me you 
are darned small of your age!” 

Here is yet another, copyrighted, as I have said, 
in the Southern District Court of New York in the 
year 1854. Let us hope this authentic revelation of 
its age will cause a twinge in the conscience of a 
tamed English dramatist: “Take care of the paint! 
as the city gals say ven a feller goes to kiss ’em.” 

Here again is a little gem which would only suffer 
from a wordy introduction: “Cut it short, Parson, 
cut it short! The cows are in the garden playing 
hell with the cabbages!” 

In the early fifties the sons and daughters of the 
Fatherland were already beginning to increase and 
multiply in our land. Here is a little story in their 
honor from which, in pursuance of my plan, I have 
detached the preface: 

“Sohn, mine sohn, come here and I vill tell you a 
leetle shtory. Now, mine sohn, shall it be a drue 
shtory or a make-believe? You like a drue shtory? 
Vell, there vas vonce a goot, nice old shentleman 
shoost like me, and he had a dirty leetle boy shoost 
like you. And von day he heard him shwearing like 
a young villain as he vas. So he vent to de corner 
and he took der dirty leedle plackguard py de collar 
dis vay, you see, and volloped him shoost so; and 
den, mine tear sohn, he bull his ears dis vay and dells 
him to go to bett without his sopper shoost as you 
vill dis evening!” 

I am admonished that I have so far said nothing 
of the great and enlightened State which lies im- 
mediateley west of the Palisades. Let this apt al- 
jusion serve, which is drawn from a book of lay 
sermons printed in 1853: 

“Why, you seem to think,” says the exhorter, “I 
preach just to amuse you and poke fun into serious 
matters, but it’s no such thing. Whatever I say 






















Muttering something about “a thundering cold fire” 


contains a moral, and if you don’t profit by it the 
fault is all on your side and the misfortune on mine. 
The fact is, if you don’t make more inside improve- 
ment, I shall go straight over to Jersey and preach 
to the heathens!” 
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FIRST AID FOR LAZARUS 


The New Science of Almsgiving and the Training Required of Those 


N a stage in an assembly-hall in a 


big American city, one evening 
within the past year, a dozen to 
twenty fashionable young men and 
women presented a series of beau- 
tifully staged Austin Dobson “ Dia- 
logues.” ‘The old-time French cos- 


tumes so pleased the audience that 

in as the final curtain came down a 
hasty message was sent around to the “ green room” 
for the players not to change their costumes, but to 
appear at the dance that was the second part of the 
programme just as they were. They conse: ted, and 
for the rest of the evening marquis and marquise, 
valet and waiting-maid were the central figures. 

A grizzled, keen old. banker was introduced before 
the night was over to oné of the.“ stars,” a graceful, 
magnetic young man who looked exceptionally well in 
courtier’s costume and seemed to bear his honors as 
a matter of course. There was something familiar to 
the banker about this young man’s name, and then 
he remembered he had heard of him as one of the very 
popular beaux of the day. The banker was so taken 
with the personality of the youth that he contrived 
to have more than one brief: talk with him. 

‘Dorothy,’ he said to his pretty daughter, as they 
rode home in their car, “ what does that young man— 
Poundworth, you know—do? It’s a long while since 
I’ve seen any young fellow that’s impressed me so. 
I’d like to have him in my office.” 

“Why,” said Dorothy, “ he’s- the new secretary of 
the Charities Aid. He was in Yale with Cousin Harry 
and afterward took a course in a school of philan- 
thropy somewhere .. .” 

“ Nonsense!” put in the banker. “ Men of that sort 
don’t go in for that kind of work at all. You must 
be mistaken, my dear.” 

“Indeed, I’m not,” answered Miss Dorothy. “He 
certainly is the new secretary. They had to make a 
hard fight to get him, and increase the salary ever 
so much. Jennie Smith told me about it. She ought 
to know, for her father’s on the board. Two charity 
societies out West wanted him, and they all bid 
against one another. He’s getting eight thousand here. 
Oh, and he’s a splendid dancer, let me tell you.’ 

It happened a day or so later that the banker met 
Smith of the Charities Aid Board at lunch. Young 
Poundworth was uppermost in the banker’s mind. 
He began to ask some questions. While well informed 
in many lines, he had never gone very deeply into 
modern practical social science and charity organi- 
zation management, He was surprised at what he 
learned, 
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“Yes,” said Smith, “ that’s right about Poundworth. 
He’s a ‘find’ tie’s a clever lad, too—knows his 
value to the fraction of a dollar, and is as practical 
as they make ’em. We never paid more than four 
thousand a year for a man for that position before, 
and we’re paying him eight. Why? Because, Bond- 
son, the charity organization of to-day, big or little, 
in any city or town—and when I say ‘ charity organi- 
zation’ I mean any society that has to do with phil- 
anthropie work, the reconstruction of human beings, 
the bettering of conditions for children, housing con- 
ditions, whatever you will—has come to be a business 
proposition. It’s got to be handled by experts who 
know and have executive ability, just the same as if 
it were a factory. It’s a question of the careful 
spending of thousands of dollars. And let me tell 
vou, Bondson, the. men and women that can turn 
the trick are hard to get. 

“We had to find a man who ‘ measured up.’ There 
were only four men in the country that we could 
discover who did. Three of them had positions just 
as good, and couldn’t be tempted away. Young Pound- 
worth knew the conditions and he simply made us 
pay. But I tell you he’s worth every cent of what 
he’s getting. 

“ Probably vou—like a thousand others who are 
good to us and contribute when we ask—have no idea 
that within the past few vears philanthropy, the 
actual management of the big charity movement of 
America in all its phases, has grown into a: distinct 
profession. Skilled executives and trained subordi- 
nates have become necessary in it like everything 
else. There is:so much money to be spent that it has 
to be spent wisely. You wouldn’t take anybody into 
your banking-house unless he had ability in your 
particular line of work. I wouldn’t put a man on 
my dry-goods staff that didn’t seem adapted. It’s 
the same way with every sort of charity organization 
now. There are schools of philanthropy to train men 
and women for the work. Charity in its various 
fields has become so specialized that it would be ex- 
actly as sensible to take an untrained young man out 
of the street and make him one of the engineers of a 
big railroad as to put the ordinary, not directly quali- 
fied man or woman into one of our organizations.” 

“But a man of the personality, the magnetism of 
young Poundworth,” began the banker, “a high-class 
business man of good family connections—” 

“Those are the sort of men and women we are look- 
ing for and must have,” answered the director. “They 
are steadily in demand, and they are so effective that 
it makes very little difference how much we pay them. 
The only trouble is that the supply of the really good 
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who Direct Our Charities To-day 


ones is so limited and the demand has increased so 
enormously that in every section of the country we 
who are interested in the work of modern applied 
philanthropy don’t know which way to turn.” 

It might be called the problem of the Poundworth 
and the Miss Poundworth, too, for, if everywhere in 
America young men of thirty or thereabouts who 
have special skill and knowledge in the handling of 
charity appropriations are urgently needed, there is 
precisely as great a demand for able young women 
who can adequately fill secretarial positions, go on 
investigations that need experienced eyes and well- 
ordered minds, and make clear reports on compli- 
cated topics. The schools of philanthropy over the 
country are turning out such men and women by the 
score, but not enough for the constantly growing mar- 
ket. Naturally many graduated from such institu- 
tions—New York and Chicago have the two big tech- 
nical schools of this sort—do not prove to have the 
practical ability, though they are well informed on 
theory. The situation to-day is a curious one and has 
been much commented upon. Over the country there 
are constantly at least a couple of hundred good 
positions in the expert philanthropy field that cannot 
be filled. Probably there are many more than that. 
In the case of men these positions are worth from 
$2,000 up to almost any figure, in the case of women 
from $1,000 to $1,800, and here and there even higher. 
The positions cannot be filled because there.are too 
few really competent men and women in this new 
science of spending money to help the poor. 

It is only a few months ago that a dramatic search 
was made for one of these Poundworths. ‘The scene 
was one of the great philanthropic conferences of the 
country. There are many of these held throughout 
America each year. As a general thing they get 
very little mention in the newspapers. The managing 
editors purse their lips and say that they are dull. 
Yet social science is yearly made in them, despite 
the fact that the mill always grinds slowly and 
laboriously in streams of “ papers” and long, compli- 
cated discussions. This conference was in a large 
town in the Middle West. It was a conference of 
nation-wide importance in its especial field of phi- 
lanthropy. From everywhere delegates and experts 
were gathered, many of them young. In addition, 
there were several score of others, men and women who 
were quite evidently not in this profession, but showed 
that they had its interests at heart—prosperous, sub- 
stantial-looking people, plainly large contributors to 


and board directors of the movement in one town or 
another. 
Conferences like these are multiplying these days, 














They cover every known branch and specialty of mod- 
ern philanthropy. In them is traced each year the 
advance of many movements—the development of 
housing reform, child labor, prison reform, improve- 
ment of social conditions, the beautification of cities, 
the prevention of tuberculosis, welfare work in manu- 
facturing plants and stores, the employment of young 
girls, safety devices and the guarding of machinery, 
playgrounds, labor legislation, and yet others. 

Among the people at this special conference were 
several men from a city at least a day’s journey away. 
All were of middle age, noticeably of executive ability 
and without a question men of multifarious affairs. 
One of the conferees, a big business man of the city 
in which this technical convention was held, knew 
them, and at the opening session came over with an 
enthusiastic greeting. 

“Glad to see you,” he said. 
and many of them. 


“Welcome to our city. 
Put you up at the club, all of 
you. But how do you happen to be here? How can 
you spare the time, with the brisk way business is 
running now’ It’s a squeeze for me, and I’m man- 
aging to give a couple of hours a day to the of- 
fice.” 

“ That’s so, Finlay,” said the biggest and most 
executive-looking of the visitors, the natural leader of 
the group. ‘ You’re perfectly right, and we don’t 
wonder you wonder. We really haven’t the time to be 
here. But we’re up against it. When a man gets into 
a thing he’s got to make good. As you know, we’re on 
the board of our town. Our society’s been jumping 
ahead wonderfully. The work has grown, and we’ve 
got to have a new executive secretary right away. 
We’re here to get him. The board appointed us a 
special committee. 

“Now the man we want is probably here in this 
conference. THe may not be, of course, though that is 
rather unlikely. At any rate, we shall hear of him 
here. If it takes the whole week we shall find our 
man. We propose to be at every session, to talk with 
everybody, to get the exact situation up to the 
moment. 

“You know as well as I, Finlay,” the big man went 
on, “for you're in exactly the same position, that in 
a charity organization to-day a board of directors or 
trustees no longer does all the work, with a lot of 
cheap and half-baked people to carry out orders. 
Very frequently it does not do even the initial 
planning. The job is too big for it to tackle in that 
way. ‘There is too much money to be spent, too much 
detail that’s got to be worked out accurately. Some 
one, well paid and with authority, must be in charge. 
He must know more about this special business than 


we do. Our organization’s got so far that we shall 
make every effort to get the best man in the 


country. None of us care particularly what money 
we pay, if we only get the right man.” ; 

The visiting business men worked as hard in that 
conference the next few days as if they had a million- 
dollar deal to put through. They were at every ses- 
sion and met the big men and women of the move- 
ment every morning, noon, and night, whenever they 
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could find a chance to talk to them. They heard paper 
after paper read, and sat through a dozen technical 
discussions. They studied that branch of philanthropy 
as they would their own business line, and, being 
used to quick and accurate estimation, in these few 
days had a very complete knowledge of methods and 
men, the newest methods and the ablest men for 
the carrying-out of approved policies. 

The visitors got their expert. They passed every 
possibility, as they came across him, through a 
sieve, as it were, and at last unanimously agreed on 
a man. When they bad decided, they went after him. 
The man was young, but he had already made a record. 
The shrewd business people saw that he would grow. 
He was the kind of a young fellow whom, if he had 
had special commercial knowledge, any one of these 
men would have been glad to have secured for his 
own private affairs. The committee did not mince 
matters. They were much too practical men of affairs 
for that. They offered their choice exactly twice what 
he had been getting, and closed with him after an 
hour of informal discussion. 

There is no knowing what salaries will, before very 
long, be paid to the experts at the top. Thus far 
$10,000 a year seems to be the limit, and very few 
men in the country are receiving that, though $7,000 
and $8,000 is fairly common. This, however, is fully 
three times what was paid even a very few years ago. 
It is well within the memory of directors sitting on 
boards of to-day when $3,000 was a large sum to pay 
even the best men. <A few years ago a woman in 
clarity work was fortunate and greatly envied if her 
weekly stipend amounted to over $15 a week. Now 
the women of really good ability get $50 or over, and 
430 a week is a very moderate sum to pay if capacity 
be considered. 

The whole point of view has changed. The scene 
has shifted. Charity work in 1913 is not the well- 
meant but unscientific philanthropy of even a few 
years ago, and the people who are administering it 
under the eye of the rich men and women are not the 
people of a generation back. They are not even their 
descendants. They are of a different race and type, 
and, except here and there, the older sort have gone. 
The searchlight of fact showed these older men and 
women, who undoubtedly did their painstaking best, 
to be costly, useless figures who knew nothing and 
were generally “fitted into” their jobs through pity 
or some influence. - 

That the difference between the old and the new 
may be more plain and that the remarkable progress 
of modern philanthropy may be pictured vividly and 
practically, let this story step back twenty-five years. 

In 1885 Uncle George failed. Uncle George was the 
one well-meaning commercial ne’er-do-well of a large 
family connection of able, prosperous men. He had a 
talent for doing wrong in business. Of dignified, 
courtly appearance, with a well-trimmed brown beard 
streaked with gray, he was outwardly the beau ideal 
of the American merchant. As an executive in full 
charge Unele George, in time, would have unfailingly 
wrecked the Bank of England or any other stable 














institution. As a subordinate he could be depended 
upon to make the most serious mistakes with the 
best intentions. Four or five times his relatives had 
established him in business and exerted themselves 
to push trade his way, only to see each effort gradu- 
ally crumple up and the assets they had contributed 
vanish. 

At this time Uncle George was close upon fifty 
years of age. Every member of the family—the 
brothers, brothers-in-laws, nephews, and cousins—liked 
him immensely. He was an honored guest at any 
of their houses of an evening. Not one of these men, 
however, would think of employing him in his store 
or office, not one would recommend him to a friend. 
And, remembering their dollars that time and again 
had slipped away, no one was willing to finance 


“Uncle George any more. 


The question was, none the less, urgent and vital. 
What should be done with George? He and his im- 
mediate household must be supported. At the mo- 
ment, as many times before, there was no money left. 
The dignified middle-aged man and his family could 
not live upon air. {&t would have been against the 
family principles to have simply combined and fur- 
nished the Georges with an income, as they were well 
able to do, and the “failure” would have suffered 
lamentably if that had been suggested. There was a 
family conference over the problem. 

In the midst of this, William, the eldest of the 
brothers and brothers-in-law suddenly clapped his hand 
on his knee. “ Foolish of us not to have thought of 
it before,” he said. “I guess this fixes it. Tom Sim- 
mons, you know, is president of the Indigent Men’s 
Society this year. Both you and I, James, contrib- 
uted pretty well in February, when he told us he 
wanted to make a financial record. He'll do some- 
thing for George in there. Not much salary, but he 
can scrape along with it. Come to think of it, Tom 
said the other day that their old assistant manager 
had just died. I'll see him to-morrow morning.” 

Tom Simmons had found more than one profitable 
contract coming his way through William’s friend- 
ship, and others were in prospect. Under such cir- 
cumstances George went in with flying colors. He 
knew nothing whatever of charity work, but nobody 
gave a thought to that. If it had not been he it 
would have been some ‘other man who knew just as 
little. Nobody ever thought of such a thing as charity 
experts then. And it must be said that, behind the 
assistant manager’s desk, Uncle George did make a 
dignified. and distinguished figure. His courtliness 
was much admired by the board who, within a week, 
took his opinion religiously, whereas they would not 
have listened to nis views upon any of their own 
business affairs. 

The salary was only $1,800, but the place was a 
haven of rest for the business-beaten and broken man. 
With much suavity and impressiveness he filled the 
post and decided numberless important questions, be- 
sides having much say as to the expenditure of some 
thousands of dollars annually, until the day of his 
death, five years later. 























THE PARCELS POST IN OPERATION 


THE FIRST OF 


THE YEAR SAW THE LONG-AWAITED PARCELS POST IN ACTUAL OPERATION. 
SAM’S PATRONS ARE TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE NEW SERVICE 
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LINKING UP THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Canada’s Proposed Contribution of three Dreadnoughts to the Impe- 


rial Navy has brought to the fore the Question of Imperial Federation 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


year that Canada stood at “the 
parting of the ways,” there can- 
not be much doubt which road she 
has decided to take. In 1911 she 
refused—in my judgment, foolish- 
ly refused—an offer of commercial 
reciprocity with the United States. 
“2 Tn 1912, unanimously and amid 

every token of patriotic enthusiasm, she has voted 
$35,000,000 for the purpose of contributing three 
Dreadnoughts to the sea power of the British Empire. 
These are both striking events and the temptation 
to connect them is well-nigh irresistible. But it is a 
temptation that ought to be withstood. There is no 
real sequence of cause and effect between the rejection 
of the Reciprocity Treaty and the assumption of part 
of the burden of Imperial defense. Canada would un- 
doubtedly have developed a naval policy of her own 
even if Sir Wilfrid Laurier had won the general 
election and the commercial relations between Canada 
and the United States had entered on the intimacy 
which both he and President Taft desired for them. 
It might not and perhaps would not have taken the 
precise form to which Mr. Borden committed himself 
in his memorable speech of December 5th. But that 
Canada has for many years past been maturing a 
resolve to bear her share in the expense of maintaining 
British supremacy at sea and that this resolve would 
in any case have come to a head very shortly are facts 
that are beyond question. Moreover, it is to be noted 
that while the question of a closer fiscal union with 
the United States was a bitter party issue in Canada, 
there is no division whatever on the general principle 
of Canadian participation in the business of strength- 
ening British sea power. The Liberals at Ottawa do 
not criticize the spirit, but only the form, of Mr. 
Borden’s proposals. Their object is to make the Cana- 
dian offer of three Dreadnoughts even more complete 
by providing that Canada shall not only furnish the 
money for the ships, but the men to man them, and 
shall also shoulder the expense of maintaining them. 
They look forward, in short, to Anglo-Canadian co- 
operation in naval preparations on a_ partnership 
rather than a contributory basis. This, it will be 
seen, is not a curtailment but an extension of Mr. 
Borden’s programme, and it shows the extraordinary 
acceptance which the idea of supporting the maritime 
predominance of the mother country has won among 
all classes of Canadians. It is an idea that, so far 
as ore can see, is destined to work and to bear fruit 





whatever the commercial relations between the Do- 
minion and its southern neighbor. With or with- 


out Canadian-American reciprocity, with or without 
a system of fiscal preference inside the Empire, noth- 
ing can prevent the vast bulk of Canadian trade from 
lying with the United States. But if trade sometimes 
follows the flag it is by no means inevitable that the 
flag should follow trade. There is no reason, in other 
words, why Canada should not continue indefinitely 
as she is to-day, with most of her material interests 
tending in one direction and her sentimental and polit- 
ical interests and sympathies tending in another; and 
the notion which has been propagated in certain 
American papers that Mr. Borden’s speech was in 
any sense an “answer” to President Taft’s reciprocity 
proposals, or represented a choice between two con- 
flicting policies or was either directly or indirectly 
inimical to American interests, has, in my belief, no 
foundation at all. 

The true and the sufficient reasons for the Canadian 
initiative are to be found in the elementary facts of 
the naval situation created by the prodigious growth 
of German sea power. Fourteen years ago Germany 
had a navy of nine battle-ships, two large cruisers, 
twenty-eight small cruisers, and twenty-five thousand 
men, and her estimates amounted to no more than 
$30,000,000. Eight years hence, when her present pro- 
gramme is completed, she will have forty-one battle- 
ships, twenty large cruisers, forty small cruisers, and 
over one hundred thousand men, and her estimates 
will exceed $110,000,000. The efficiency, preparedness, 
and concentration of this foree within a few hours’ 
steaming of the British coast have compelled Great 
sritain to recail the ships that used to fly the white 
ensign on all the waters of the world and to mass the 
great bulk of her strength in the North Sea. Ten 
years ago she kept 160 men-of-war on foreign and 
colonial stations; to-day there are only 76; and in 
the mean time the British naval estimates have in- 
creased from $150,000,000 to $220,000,000. The Brit- 
ish flag, which at the beginning of the century was 
predominant in every ocean, is now predominant only 
in the North Sea; it is to be seen no longer on either 
the Atlantic or the Pacific coast of Canada; it has 
ceased to be supreme in the Mediterranean; and 
many trade routes that are vital to the Empire’s 
continued existence have been left perforce inadequate- 
ly defended. To round off the picture one must re- 
member that hitherto Great Britain has borne prac- 
tically the whole burden of Imperial defense and that 
the strain of coping with the new conditions is be- 
ginning to tell even on her vast accumulations of 
wealth. One must remember, too, that everything 
she has and is, her very life and Empire, depend 
on her capacity to maintain the command of the sea; 
that a naval defeat would not merely damage, but 
would absolutely destroy her; and that all her de- 
pendencies and possessions, in that event. would be 
cut adrift and would lie open to absorption or at- 
tack by other powers. Under these circumstances, it 
is not to be wondered at that the self-governing 
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dominions, such as Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
aud New Zealand, should be bethinking themselves 
of how best to assure that naval ascendency on whieh 
rests the whole existence of the Empire and of every 
unit in it. New Zealand has already presented a 
Dreadnought unconditionally to the British navy: 
Australia has taken steps to establish a local navy 
under her own control and manned and maintained 
by her own people; the Malay States have pledged 
themselves to a first-class battle-ship; the Indian 
Princes have a similar or a larger gift under con- 
sideration; South Africa is likewise meditating an 
offer of naval aid; and Canada has now agreed to 
find the money for three Dreadnoughts to be built in 
British yards and to be placed at the free disposal of 
the British Admiralty, subject only to the condition 
chat if at any time the Canadian Government decides 
to form a Canadian unit of the British navy the three 
ships may be recalled to Canadian waters—in which 
case their maintenance would properly fall on the 
Canadian people. 

But perhaps the most important feature in this 
memorable transaction is the quid pro quo that Can- 
ada is to receive. She is to be given a voice in con- 
trolling and molding British foreign policy; and 
she is to be given it by having a Canadian repre- 
sentative made a permanent member of the Committee 
of Imperial Defense. This committee is one of those 
effective and irregular institutions in which the Brit- 
ish governmental system abounds. It is unknown to 
the Constitution, like a good many other authorities 
that none the less make the Constitution a working 
reality; it was called into being without the sanction 
or knowledge of either Parliament or the electorate; 
it deliberates altogether in secret and the average man 
searcely gives it a thought from one year end to 
another; yet it is one of the busiest and most inter- 
esting .and may in time become one of the most 
potent bodies in the whole range of officialdom. Lord 
Salisbury laid its foundations by gathering into a 
committee some representatives of the War Office and 
the Admiralty for the purpose of working out prob- 
lems of strategy and reporting on them to the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Balfour, perceiving its utility, made it 
a permanent committee and gave it not only its pres- 
ent name, but offices and a secretariat. Under Mr. 
Asquith it has greatly extended its activities, but 
without exceeding the mandate originally given to it. 
It is in no sense an executive committee; its functions 
are purely advisory; and the Prime Minister has the 
power to prescribe its membership as he pleases and 
to place on it any expert whose presence he considers 
to be advantageous. Besides the Premier there are 
only two other permanent members, but a normal 
meeting of the committee would probably include 
the War Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary for India. 

Through a variety of sub-committees appointed as 
occasions arise, the government is thus able to com- 
mandeer the best brains in the army and navy, to 
concentrate them on any and every problem of a 
strategic and scientific character, and in this way to 
keep strategy and policy in close and constant touch. 
It is the business of the committee, in short, to co- 
ordinate and advise the Cabinet in regard to the 
naval and military plans and preparations that are 
needed or that may be needed to enforce a given policy. 
Thus no decision in matters of foreign policy is taken 
without its naval and military bearings being fully 
discussed in the committe2 and without the opinions 
of the committee necessarily carrying great weight 
with the Cabinet. Although an entirely irresponsible 
body in the sense that it is uncontrolled by Parlia- 
ment and that the general public is never informed 
when it meets or of whom it is composed or what 
decisions it arrives at, the Committee of Imperial 
Defense, it will be seen, is in this way possessed of a 
very great authority. It is on this body that a 
representative of the Canadian government is to sit 
as a permanent member. Representatives of the other 
self-governing dominions will doubtless be admitted 
to its membership as time goes on, and the result will 
be that the whole Empire wlil be consulted before 
any important step is taken in the domain of foreign 
policy. That being so, it is an interesting speculation 
whether the composition and secrecy and freedom and 
flexibility of the committee can remain as they. now 
are or whether it will not have to be endowed with a 
more regular status and personnel. That, however, 
is a minor and a wholly British affair ana one for the 
future to settle. The important thing, and the thing 
that concerns the entire world, is that in the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense on which delegates from 
the dominions will be sitting not as strategical ex- 
perts, but as representatives of their respective gov- 
ernments, there is the germ, and something more than 
the germ, of a British Empire Cabinet. 

One is so used to speaking of the British Empire 
as a single whole that one forgets that it is really 
neither single nor whole. Two distinct empires are, 
as a matter of fact, comprised in it. One of them 
corresponds to the old Roman idea of a great central 
state, ruling with absolute, if benignant, despotism 
a vast number of varied and scattered dependencies. 
The other, and this the one most vital to the future 
of the race, corresponds to nothing that has ever 
existed. If you look at the relations that obtain be- 


tween Great Britain, on the one hand, and India or 
the Malay States or any of the Crown colonies, on the 
other, vou feel yourself in the presence of an organized 
system. But if you look at the relations that obtain 
between Great Britain and Canada or 


Australia or 
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South Africa or New Zealand, you feel yourself in the 
presence of no system at all. The Empire in this 
latter aspect presents itself as a haphazard congeries 
of states, three-quarters independent, and_ linked 
neither to one another nor to the mother land by 


any but the most casual and decorative bonds. ‘There 
is, indeed, the silken thread of the Crown running 


through them all; and there are the even stronger 
ties knit by a common tongue and faith and a common 
standard of civilization and an almost identical form 
of government. But there is next to no unity of 
defense, no policy of commercial preference, no ma- 
chinery for co-operative action, no visible organic 
unity. It is an Empire in feeling, but not in fact. 
The self-governing dominions, almost without excep- 
tion, cax British goods as they tax the goods of for- 
eigners. Great Britain shoulders almost the whole 
burden of Imperial defense both in men and money. 
The relations between the autcnomous and the des- 
potically governed portions of the Empire are guided 
by no settled principle of deference to Imperial inter- 
ests. South Africa maltreats Indian immigrants. 
Australia and British Columbia exclude and incense 
the Japanese without a thought of how such action 
may affect the wider issues of Imperial policy. Among 
all the political phenomena that the world has wit- 
nessed the British Empire, indeed, is wnique—unique 
in its anomalies, its contradictions, its innumerable 
confusions, its consciousness of an underlying senti- 
ment of unity. 

One of the great diiliculties in giving to the Empire 
a coherence and symmetry and effectiveness it does 
not now possess is that the last thing the self-govern- 
ing dominions desire is any multiplication of official 
ties, and as they develop and prosper, evolving a 
national consciousness and a national tradition of 
their own their feeling of dependence upon Great 
Britain dwindles and their determination to carve 
out their future in their own way becomes more 
firmly fixed, All this, I think. is destined to make 
a final end of tie old idea of calling in the representa- 
tive principle as a solution of the problem of Empire. 
The notion of an Imperial Council, a sort of Parlia- 
ment of the Empire, legislating on such affairs as are 
common to each portiqn of it, is now in my judg- 
ment exploded. At the same time it is clear that if 
the Empire is ever to act as an effective unit some 
better means must be found by which its various 
parts can be kept in touch and consult with one 
another than a quadrennial Imperial conference sit- 
ting for three or four weeks and grappling with a 
host of stupendous problems that are thrust upon it 
with a wholly inadequate preparation. What seems 
to be needed is some perpetual Imperial bureau, com- 
posed of representatives from the dominions as well 
as from the mother country, collecting all the neces- 
sary information and data in regard to Imperial 
problems, and suggesting policies which it will be for 
the separate legislatures to accept or reject. 

There are, however, many other roads to federation 
besides this one of politics and machinery. There is, 
for instance, the road of trade. T take it to be one 
of the centainties of the future that the Empire will 
eventually be linked by a series of reciprocity agree- 
ments admitting British manufactures into the 
markets of the dominions, and the products and raw 
material of the dominions into the British market, 
at preferential rates. Then, too, there is the path- 
way of Imperial defense along which a certain ad- 
vance had been made before Canada voted her three 
Dreadnoughts. That the military forces of the Empire 
will in the long run be armed and organized on uni- 
form principles, and that the dominions will take a 
settled and permanent share in providing for the naval 
defense of the Empire, are matters that admit of very 
little question. Much, too, might be done for the 
organized provision of information as to markets. 
commodities, and modes of manufacture throughout 
the Empire. Commercial legislation, patents, copy- 
right, trade-marks, naturalization, the appointment 


and activities of consuls, post and cable services and 
communications, shipping services and dues and 
routes, the currency, weights and measures, and 


emigration, are all problems that lend themselves to 
a more or less uniform treatment. Cecil Rhodes. 
again, grasped the importance of making England 
the educational center of the Empire, and the idea 
behind his famous bequest has not yet by any means 
been worked out to its fullest capacity. It is quite 
possible, too, that an Imperial Civil Service will ulti- 
mately be evolved and that Canadians, Australians, 
South Africans, and New Zealanders will share with 
Englishmen, Seotchmen, and Irishmen, and on equal 
terms, in the administration of India, Egypt, the 
Malay States, and the other dependencies. Along all 
these lines thought is active. The average English- 
man’s conception of the Empire may not go far be- 
yond a vague pride of ownership, but that pride of 
ownership is sufficient to make him genuinely Im- 
perial. There is a quite distinct consciousness, for 
instance, in all classes of British society that the 
Tmperial conferences, when the leaders of the self- 
governing daughter nations meet for consultation un- 
der the family roof-tree, are a spectacle unparalleled 
in history. If the knowledge of the precise problems 
they assemble to deal with is capricious and slight, 
all Englishmen are, at any rate, at one in recognizing 
their transcendent importance; all feel that there is 
no such question in the whole sphere of British polities 
as this of drawing tighter the bonds of Empire, and all 
agree that Imperial consolidation is the master issue 
before the British peoples. 







































































































WHERE PROBATION 


BY JOHN J. FRESCHI 
City Magistrate of the City of New York 
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HAT would you say of a truly 
conscientious parent who threat- 
ened dire punishment to a 


child if it did not keep its face and 
hands clean, and then, having delivered 
this warning, neglected to furnish the 
necessary soap and towels? 

Does this strike vou as a puerile ques- 
tion? 

Consider, then, the probation system 
in our courts. Obviously the prime in- 
tent of probation is paternal. it 18 
based on the sound theory that where 
there is the slightest hope of reforming 
a transgressor it were better to admonish 
than to punish. In such casés, where 
sentence is suspended, the law is_ the 
conscientious parent and the proba- 
tioner the erring child. 

In common with the general pubtic | 
long regarded the probation system as 
the acme of benevolent measures of cor- 
rection. ‘Thus the court admonishes the 
offender: “ You have offended, but there 
is hope for you. You will be given a 
chance to mend your ways. Do not 
transgress again or you will be punished. 





Regard 


this as a lesson.” 

Having applied and observed the working out of the 
system from the bench in many cases, I have perforce 
modified my views. Experience, the best teacher of 
all, has tempered my admiration. We have heard 
much of the tremendous successes of probation, but 
we do not hear of the innumerable cases in which it 
fails; and, so far as I know, none of the truly earnest 
enthusiasts seem to have discerned, or at least to have 
pointed out, the one vital weakness of the probation 
system—the weak link, as it were. 

That weak link is that the paternal law, saying to 
the transgressor, “Henceforth be clean,” fails to see 
that the moral soap and towels are supplied. Proba- 
tion has met with gratifying success in spite of its 
weak link, and this is a glorious vindication of the 
theory itself. In countless cases where it failed it 
might have succeeded. My experience has been that 
where that weak link is strengthened the failures are 
practically nil. They occur only in the few cases in 
which probation would be ineffectual in any event. 

Lest the subject lack interest to the righteous citi- 
zen, let me point out that the lessons to be drawn 
from the failures of legal probation have a far wider, 
more personal application than appears off-hand. 
There is no relationship in life, no stratum in society, 
no home, from the cottage to the palace, in which pro- 
bation, under whatever name, does not play a part in 
our daily life. Says the father to the child, “If you 
throw any more stones I shall whip you”; says the 
wife to the husband, “Unless you stop drinking I shall 
leave you”; says the mistress to the servant, “If you 
break more dishes I shall discharge you”; says the 
doctor, “Unless you alter your habits you will die,” 
and so on ad infinitum. As long as we live we cannot 
escape admonition, which is simply another name for 
probation. Probation fails in private life for exactly 
the same reasons as those which cause it to fail in the 
courts. And here is thought for the world at large: 
that no transgressor is haled before the courts but 
who, times without number, has been placed on proba- 
tion—given another chance—by relatives or well- 
wishers. Almost invariably when the warning is 
passed we feel that our duty is done; we do not try 
to improve or abolish the conditions which inspired or 
indirectly caused tne transgression. It is so in the 
home; it is so in the courts of law. ‘lo be sure, the 
court will never be able personally to improve condi- 
tions about the probationer; but it could, and should, 
and must—if it would make probation an unqualified 
success—see to it that conditions are improved by 
those friends in whose charge the transgressor is 
placed. 

In almost every case that has come before me the 
complainants needed as much or more to be placed on 





























probation than the offenders against whom they com- 
plained. Let me give you a concrete illustration. 

Before me was brought a pretty girl of about eigh- 
teen, charged by her parents with incorrigibility. The 
girl had previously been placed on probation by me. 
Briefly, this was the history: 

The girl, a stenographer, had been in the habit of 
attending dances and sociables. to which her mother 
had no particular objection. But, coming home late 
in the evening, it had been her practice to take her 
escorts into the general hallway of the apartment 
house, curn out the gas light, and then in the darkness 
sit on the steps for an hour at a time. ‘Lhe neighbors, 
scandalized, told the mother. Her advice and finally 

















They were intent upon saving him from damnation 
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her threats to the girl had been unavail- 
ing. Then, in what she conceived to be 
her duty, she had taken her before a 
magistrate to have her scared into tracta- 
bility. 

And now the girl was before me for 
breaking her parole. The mother told 
how she had discovered the girl was de- 
ceitful, lying, hypocritical—ominous in- 
dexes, she held, of what might be ex- 
pected unless a halt was called. The 
daughter was entertaining young men on 
dark corners! The girl was timid and 
had nothing to say for herself. I 
lectured her on the dangers of her course, 
of her duty to her mother, and finally 
explained that I could commit her to a 
reformatory for three years. She was 
tearfully penitent and promised to obey 
her mother—and meant to, I was sure. 

* Remember,” T said, continuing her on 
probation, “from now on entertain your 
friends at home.” 

It was but a short time after that the 
mother in an anguish of fear had the girl 
before me again. The daughter had not 
only broken her promise, but was sinking lower! 
Pretending to call on girl friends, she had been meet- 
ing a young man in the back rooms of cafés, and had 
even called upon him. 

There was no charge that this girl had taken the 
fatal step; indeed, one had only to talk to her to feel 
that she was not viciously inclined. 

Although the mother was in terror for her daugh- 
ter, she wanted her given another chance on probation. 
She wanted me to scare her again, although she had 
been scared before without effect. 

Before I would agree to this I ordered an investiga- 
tion of the home life of the girl. Although the mother 
was obviously respectable and conscientious, one re- 
mark of the girl had set me thinking: “I’m ashamed 
to have company at home!” 

Thus I got to the kernel of the whole affair. ‘The 
father of the girl, I learned, was a drinking man who 
in his cups was quarrelsome and profane. In the con- 
gested apartment the incessant fusses between the 
parents could be heard distinctly in the parlor. It 
was the father’s practice to stalk into the room and 
order visitors to leave, or else stand in the hall and 
make insulting comments. ‘The mother, because of the 
strain she was under, was also irritable, discouraged 
visitors, and made things-generally uncomfortable for 
them when they came. 

Do you see why probation failed in this instance? 
Here was a girl at an age when all normal girls crave 
the attentions of the opposite sex. ‘lo have admirers 
was her inherent right—a right that was resistless, 
immutable, because based on a primal instinct. No 
man-made laws, no preaching, no threatening, will 
ever successfully combat normal instincts. We can 
direct such instincts into wholesome channels, but any 
measure that takes direct issue is foreordained to 
failure. That is what these parents had attempted. 
Granted that the girl’s actions needed correction, they 
went about it improperly. 

The parents were responsible for the dereliction of 
that girl from the very beginning. She had first en- 
tertained her escorts in the dark hall, because her 
home was unpleasant. Then, after she had been placed 
on probation, the parents had failed to better condi- 
tions—the conditions which first drove her out; in 
fact, had made things even more uncomfortable. Then 
she had sought tLe corners in answer to that primal 
instinet, and finally had sought—or been driven—to 
find escape from interference in cafés and a man’s 
apartments. 

T tried an experiment in that case, being assisted by 
a lady engaged in practical benevolent work. She was 
at the head of a boarding-home for self-supporting 
women. The girl was placed on probation in her 
charge. She was to have absolute freedom to come 
and go so long as she merited it, and was to be allowed 











to entertain respectable young men without being 
spied upon. 

The reports were transcendently gratifying. The 
girl more than vindicated our optimism. Everybody 
loved and trusted her. She was affectionate, truthful, 
self-respecting. Indeed, long before the probation 
period was out this benevolent lady came to me with 
tears in her eyes. She had a favor to ask. Might the 
young probationer be married? Why was she tearful? 
I asked. Was there anything wrong; was marriage 
necessary ? 

The lady grew highly indignant. Wrong! No, in- 
deed! The idea! He was a fine young man—a de- 
sirable husband in every way. She was crying because 
they all would miss the girl so much at the home. 

This case convinced me that, instead of simply 
warning the errant ones that they must be good, the 
courts should pry deeply and seek to discover the 
contributing causes. There is a cause for every first 
transgression of whatever nature, and it is continu- 
ance of that cause that brings about the lapse of the 
probationer. Nine times out of ten the fault lies with 
the very well-wishers of the transgressors—the ones 
who seek his or her regeneration. ‘They may lack 
understanding, sympathy with human frailties. They 
may be intolerant of one who has erred, thinking that 
this will drive home the evils of misdeeds. They may 
be over-rigid or over-lax in their care of the proba- 
tioner, or they may con- 
tinue the improper en- 
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people who make the complaint, this especially when 
the latter are friends or relatives. Their motives vary. 
Some earnestly hope for the reform of the trans- 
gressor. Others, as in the case of this woman, desire 
the man at liberty so that he may continue to support 
them. But whatever the motive, the way is open for 
a law that will strengthen the weak link in probation. 
Before suspending sentence, make it obligatory upon 
those who plead for the prisoner to conform to cor- 
rective regulations in their care of and association 
with him or her. 

The failures in probation crop up in endless variety, 
almost all pointing to the same conclusion. Take the 
case of a stevedore who had broken his_ parole. 
Drunkenness, failure to support his family, and stay- 
ing out late every night were some of the charges. 
And his explanation, backed by other testimony, was 
that the wife was a gossip who was forever visiting, 
neglecting her home, and leaving the supper for him 
to prepare after he got back from work. After supper 
he. had to tidy up the place and look after the chil- 
dren; and then, in disgust, he would go off for just 
one glass of beer at the corner saloon, where he met 
jolly companions and everything was pleasant. One 
drink led to another, of course, with the result that 
he spent all his money, stayed out late, and went 
home drunk and in a belligerent humor. 

Being placed on probation the first time, he had 





vironment. 

A lesson for parents 
to be drawn from the 
experience of the courts 
is that efforts at reform 
via probation that fail 
successively are far 
worse than no efforts at 
all; either they make 
the transgressor  de- 
fiant, because he thinks 
the warnings are all a 
“bluff,” or they harden 
by imbuing him with 
the idea of the hopeless- 
ness of his own case. 

There came before me 
another striking failure 
of probation, the trans- 
gressor in this case 
being a young = mar- 
ried man. He had 
been before another 
magistrate previously, 
charged with quarrel- 
ing incessantly with 
his wife, annoying her, 
and finally striking her. 
Sentence had been sus- 
pended on his promise 
to mend his ways. 

He had broken his 
parole. He had met his 
wife coming from a 
theater with a party 
of lively friends, her 
escort being a man. 
The husband had as- 
saulted the man and 














made a public denun- 
ciation of his wife’s 
conduct. 

Before sending him to 
jail I investigated and unearthed some illuminating 
facts. The husband was of an intensely jealous dis- 
position, the wife a vain, pleasure-loving, shallow sort 
of a creature who had never got over her fondness for 
male admiration. Her actions had inspired the 
original violent outburst of the husband which led 
to his arrest. 

Who, then, was responsible for the disgraceful scene 
outside the theater? I do not hint that it is wrong 
for every married woman to be with an escort other 
than her husband; but in this case the wife was de- 
cidedly at fault. She continued to create conditions 
which had led to the original trouble in court. Fully 
aware of her husband’s disposition, she had continued 
to comport herself in a manner that would inevitably 
lead to domestic disaster, and this flauntingly, because 
a judge had told the husband that he must “mend his 
ways.” 

Jealousy is a resistless instinct that no court order 
can curb; but it was entirely possible for the wife to 
control it by tact and prudence. I hold that the 
woman was more culpable than the man; but his had 
been the physical transgression, which is punishable. 
He was a malefactor, she an abused wife. 

When I had continued that man on probation and 
given the wife a lecture, I think she felt that from 
then on she was as much on probation as he. The 
trouble is she was not legally so and may discover it. 
Then this probation will fail again, just as probation 
fails in thousands of cases from precisely similar 
causes. 

Almost invariably the judge who suspends sentence 
upon a prisoner does so at the request of the very 


Jealousy is an instinct that no court order can curb 


“sworn off.” But the wife did not alter her usual 
habits. The court hadn’t warned her to mend her 


ways; and she was a highly indignant woman when, 
after a month of reform, he “started off” again. 

Nor is this sort of . .ing confined to the very humble 
classes. I recall the iather prepossessing professional 
man before me on substantially the same charges. 
His wife was an “advanced woman,” the leading spirit 
of various women’s clubs which were working for the 
millennium, and twice or three times each week there 
were gatherings at her apartments. He _ positively 
loathed such things and sought solace in the cafés, 
with the usual result. And after he had been placed 
on probation there was the to-be-expected lapse when 
the wife had tried to regenerate him by attempting to 
force his attendance at the uplifting gatherings she 
continued to entertain. 

Think how futile it is to arrest a man for mendi- 
eaney, hear his explanation of being out of work and 
penniless, and then suspend sentence on his promise to 
offend no more. If his story that he is penniless be 
true, how is he going to eat and sleep until he gets 
work unless he begs? When they come back to court 
again on the old charge, the smug and righteous grieve 
that these mendicants are beyond help—that for them 
probation is useless. And so it is and will be until, 
with probation, the law provides a way for them to 
be helped to their feet. As it is, one might as well 
expect a drowning man who cannot swim to ‘get ashore 
without assistance. 

And what of the girl, the stranger in the city. who, 
perhaps to keep from starving, perhaps for pleasure, 
goes astray and is arrested before she has trod a hope- 


less distance along the road to despair? 
saved. How? Reason with her, you say—put her on 
probation. True; that would answer were it not for 
the weak link. 

Shall we turn her free, without money, without 
friends save the fallen, and expect her to win a 
glorious victory over temptation? Shall we send her 
to a reform institution, where they too often aim to 
uplift by keeping before the girl the fact that she is 
fallen—is a pariah among her sex, who should be 
happy in these dull surroundings and grateful that 
she be permitted to save her soul in sackcloth and 
ashes? 

An investigator once told me that he had never 
known such a girl really to reform. What an arraign- 
ment of society! I have no solution to offer, but this 
I do feel: that the only possible solution lies in pro- 
bation, not as we apply it now, but as we will apply 
it some day, when the world concedes frankly that in 
fighting perversions of human nature we must apply 
a system based on an understanding of and considera- 
tion for the weaknesses which are the very essence of 
human nature. ; 

I had a boy before me—a bad boy, incorrigible, a 
runaway. His parents were Scotch middle-class peo- 
ple, frugal. religious. and so intent upon saving the 
souls of their children that they magnified boyish 
infractions until they took on the hue of dire, soul- 
warping felonies. 

They felt themselves disgraced. ‘The father in par- 
ticular seemed fearful that I might think the boy had 
gone wrong because they had spoiled him. They need 
not have assured me in this particular. 

The lad was before me for breaking an earlier pro- 
bation. This, I gathered, consisted in running away 
from home. Hear the history of his case and see how 
you would judge of his action. 

This boy of sixteen had consorted with bad com- 
panions—that is to say, he consorted when he was 
allowed out of the house. Idleness was a sin, the 
mother held, and so she kept him in the house busy 
as a usual thing. It was not possible for him to lure 
companions in, even had they been weleome. So, to 
enjoy companionship, this boy played truant from day 
and Sunday schools, took his trouncings as a necessary 
price of pleasure, continued to repeat his offenses, and 
so was branded incorrigible. By and by he did become 
a pretty bad boy, although he was not vicious—except 
it be vicious to lie, and disobey, and defy, and crib 
money to secure some of the pleasures that most boys 
secure without being bad. 

What happened after he had been placed on proba- 
tion? The parents agreed that he had been frightened, 
repentant. Why did he run away? Remember this 
boy was already under the burden of changing his life 
from what had been alluring to what was dull gray. 
And what course had his parents taken to assist him? 
They had proceeded on the idea that he was become 
a branded law-breaker, a recognized black sheep, and 
so subject to suspicion and rigid repression. ‘Thev 
kept him in the house altogether, denied him reading 
matter save “improving literature,” reminded him on 
the oceasion of every boyish slip how bad he was, and 
of the penalty suspended over his head. 

And there you have it! They thought they did 
right. They were intent upon saving him from dam- 
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nation. Fis case called for rigorous treatment, they 
held. Yet had that boy suffered from anemia they 


would have called in a physician, who would have 
prescribed certain rules for his treatment. His physi- 
cal burdens would have been lightened, his appetite 
tempted with delicacies; he would have been given 
tonics. 

But this being a moral distemper altered the case. 
They could not understand that the boy needed the 
tonics of sympathy and trust, lessened rigor of treat- 
ment until he gained strength, and a wholesome diet 
of pleasures to take the place of the unwholesome di- 
versions he had been stealing. 

It is because the theory of probation, despite its 
failures, has proved itself so great and beneficent a 
means to moral regeneration, precisely for this reason, 
that the weak link should receive strengthening with- 
out loss of time. Every case that seems worthy of a 
suspended sentence should be worth a thorough in- 
vestigation at the hands of law officers selected for 
fitness and not overburdened with duties. Then, too, 
there should be some legal means of placing under 
what amounts to probation those with whom the 
transgressor will be thrown in constant contact while 
working out his probation. And I do not mean by 
this only supervisory direction of the environment and 
material things. 

What is necessary is what might be called a charac- 
ter physician, who, like the modern doctor of medicine, 
would seek out the causes and prescribe the remedies 
for each individual, rather than, as now, be satisfied 
with trying to cure moral ills by combatting their 
symptoms. 

True, it might cost considerable money; but, if con- 
serving good members of society counts for anything, 
it would be money well spent. Besides, the money 
spent now would of a certainty be saved ten times 
over later on in the lessened expense of maintaining 
the penitentiaries, the reformatories, the poor-houses, 
and the morgues. 





A CHILD 


Gop in the heaven, 

Who made little me, 
Why haven’t I 
Got wings to fly 

Like other things T see? 
Why cannot I 
Go sailing high 

Like bird or bumble-bee? 


God in the heaven, 
Who made little me, 
Why is it I 
Wear clothes they buy— 
Not feathers to the knee? 
Why wasn’t I 
Dipped in a dye? 
T’d so much rather be. 
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God in the heaven, 


Why was it I 


Why is it I 
Am made to lie 


Who made little me, 


Dropped down near by 
A house and not a tree? 


Tn bed when birds go free? 


AT THE WINDOW 


God in the heaven, 
Who made little me, 
Why is it I 
Came down all by 
Myself—not two or three? 
Please tell me why 
That I am TIT, 
And not a chick-a-dee. 











AUNG HPYAN and his two friends 
Maung Hla and Maung Gale heard 
the evening gong boom from the vil- 
lage monastery of Daikpyet and 
knew that it was time for supper. 
So they ceased their work in the wet 
paddy-fields, unyoked the bullocks 
from the wooden plows, and flung 
the yokes over their shoulders. 
brutes by the nose-ropes, they went 





Then, leading the 
splashing through the brimming rice-lands on their 


way home. It was in one of the northern districts of 
Upper Burma on the Irrawaddy, and the month was 
Wazo, when the rains are heavy. The silver gong rang 
on as they picked their way along the bunds and then 
down the maze of narrow paths through the jungle 
that bordered on the village. White egrets and herons 
flapped overhead, swarms of tiny green parrots rustled 
by. The three boys stuffed their pipes of bamboo root 
with yellow tobacco, and began to smoke. The _ pipe- 
holes glowed in the darkness like live coals, or, as 
Maung Hpyan would have said, like the red-glass eyes 
of the sculptured devil beasts that guard the pagoda 
pate. 

Maung Hpyan was their leader. He had long, black 
liair which he fastened in a topknot and bound up 
with a turban of pink cloth. He wore a loose white 
shirt, and his petticoat was of brilliant red cotton, 
tucked up between his legs for comfort at his work, 
and fastened at the back. On his short, sturdy legs 
and thighs the black arabesques of tattooing showed 
plainly. The younger boys stood in great awe of Maung 
lipyan, for his words, despite his years, were full of 
wisdom, and his eyes of strange dreams. They spoke 
of the vat-pire, the rude harvest-drama of Burma, the 
vreat annual event of village life. and of the girls they 
would court in the evening. Maung Hpyan was de- 
voted to the sister of Maung Hla, the 
little Ma Shwe Ban, whose eves were 
like those of a gazelle. Now their "2 * 
voices sounded loud and clear, for the 
gong had ceased, and the silence hung 
heavy. and the tropic twilight gathered 
fast. 

Suddenly there was a hissing noise, 
and a spurt of flame and smoke shot 


from the pocket of Maung Hpyan’s 
shirt. His two comrades stood stock 
still for a moment, transfixed with 


terror, then with vells of, ‘“ Ameley! 
Ameley!” they ran toward the village. 

Maung Hpyan smiled, beat out the 
flame with his hand, and pulled forth a 
spluttering, half-burnt box of sulphur 
matches which had accidentally ignited 
in his pocket. He threw them hissing 
into a puddle and followed after the 
other boys. He heard their cries and 
yells and smiled strangely when he 
passed the Nat-haunted banyan-tree 
that marked the entrance to the village 
thorn inclosure. 


* A miracle! Flame has burst from 


the body of Maung Hpyan!” they 
shouted. ‘“ A miracle! a miracle!” 


The village elders and trustees of the 
pagoda were at supper, squatting with 
their families on the verandas of their 
houses. Each held in his lap a small 
red lacquer bowl of rice and fish-paste 
which he ate with his fingers and re- 
filled with a wooden spoon from a 
large lacquer bowl that stood on a tiny 
table in their midst. They lifted their heads lazily 
as the two half-naked boys dashed shouting through 
the village. 

“Fire has burst from ihe side of Maung Hpyan! 
A miracle!” 

“We have seen it with our own eyes!” 

“ Five times since I was a mere koyin in the monas- 
tery have I heard that tale,” said U Po Thu Daw, the 
oldest man in the village, “and five times it was a 
lie.” 

“What! Maung Hpyan, the Nat-struck one, to 
know such grace!” said another. “ As soon might flame 








The word “fire”? was about to fall from his lips. 


burst. from my bullock. Soon we shall hear him 
say that he can dive beneath the ground and find hid- 
den treasure.” 

“ And here comes Maung Hpyan himself,” said a 
third, * not a hair of him singed.” 

They called out to the boy as he passed, demanding 
to know what truth there was in the tale told by his 
comrades, but the lad smiled proudly and passed on 
without answering. He went straight to his father, 
U Byaw, who sat on his veranda beside his wife and 
Lrother, Ko lugyi. There was an empty place beside 
the lacquer bowl, reserved for Maung Hpyan.  Forth- 
with his father, mother, and uncle flung their ques- 
tions at him. adopting the name which elders use 
toward the younger. 

“What is this tale, Nga Hpyan, that we hear told 
of thee—that flame has burst from thy body?” 

“Ts it true, Nga Hpyan? Tell us, is it true?” shrilled 
his mother, frantically. His uncle was very calm. 

“You must tell us what has happened, Nga Hpyan.” 
said he, and made a motion to the boy’s father to send 
his wife into the house. U Byaw grumbled something, 
and sullenly the little brown woman slunk away. 

“Now tell thy tale,” said the uncle. 

Then the boy told of the box of matches which had 
suddenly caught fire in his pocket. While they were 
speaking neighbors came running up to see the youth 
who had been favored by this sign of the god. But his 
father and uncle bade him enter the house and not 
show himself. From an inner room, crouching beside 
his mother, Maung Hpyan heard his uncle tell the 
simple villagers that the miracle was indeed a mighty 
and a veritable miracle, that fire from heaven had 
shot from his nephew’s flesh, and that, having been 
touched by the divine, it was meet that he withdraw 
himself awhile from the common gaze. Perplexed, ex- 
cited, and awed, the villagers and neighbors went away. 
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“Hark you, elder brother,” then said Ko lugyi to the 
father of Maung Hpyan, “though this be no real 
miracle, yet assuredly it is a blessing sent us by God. 
And he that has not the wisdom to make use of such 
blessings is a fool whom God will not help in this 
existence and degrade in the next.” 

“What use can be made of the matches that caught 
fire in the clothes of my son?” asked U Byaw. “It 
means nothing more than that I must buy a new 
shirt for him.” 

“Are we not in debt to Ko Shwe Cyi, the money- 
lender?” asked the uncle. 
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Then came the fourth miracle 
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“ Alas,” was U Byaw’s doleful reply, “we are, in 
truth, under his heel.” 

Cunningly Ko lugyi began to unfold the great plan 
that had sprung to life in his brain—like the matches 
in his nephew’s pocket. 

“You have seen,” said he, “how the people will 
have it a miragle. They know well that when flame 
bursts from the body of a man it is then a sign 
of the emanation of the deity incarnate. Is not this 
miracle so related in the holy scriptures of Cautama 
the Buddha? And do not the people believe? And, 
believing, do they not worship? and, worshiping, will 
they not pay—pay much tribute? And are not land, 
house, the cattle mortgaged to Ko Shwe Cyi, the 
money-lender? And all these things being thus and 
so, U Byaw, is it not meet that we content these jungle 
folk?” 

U Byaw stared before him into the darkness and 
grunted, but less dolefully than before. 

“We must have speech,”° Ko lugyi went on, “ with 
U Waranda, the village monk and guardian of the 
pagoda. Roundly he hates the government, for in 
truth far greater power was his in the days of the 
Burmese kings. By this sign has Maung Hpyan been 
proved Min laung, a true embryo of royalty—one 
whose feet are fit to tread on the people’s necks and 
mount a throne.” 

“Tt is good, younger brother,” said U Byaw, shift- 
ing the quid of betel in his cheek. His sluggish faney 
began to stir like broth that is troubled by a fire. For 
three hours that night they sat smoking their great 
cheroots on the veranda in the moonlight, their heads 
nodding close together as they built up their plots 
and plans. 

Karly the next morning, when the sun was but one 
palm-tree high, they went to the pagoda to confer 
with the village monk. They found him strolling in 
the early sunlight in the courtyard beside the brick 
image-houses. ‘The golden, bottle-shaped dome of the 
pagoda glowed like a living coal; beyond it in a garden 
the white stone walls of the monastery shone like 
silver. Here in the shadow the young schoolboys sat 
crouched over their books. U Waranda, the monk, was 
clothed in bright yellow. His head was shaven. His 
expression was sober and ascetic, but when he spoke 
a look of guile and worldliness crept into his face. 

“Ts there permission to enter, royal teacher?” asked 

Ko lugyi. 


“Enter, royal givers,” bade the 
UY y) monk. 
‘df yy, The two men made a low obeisance 


before him and took off their sandals. 
With ill-conceale i eagerness U Waran- 
da listened to the tale they brought 
him. His twitching brown hand which 
rested upon the head of one of the 
grinning dragons that flanked the 
entrance steps opened and closed. 

‘Ashin paya,” began U Byaw, “ in 
the days of the Burmese kings what 
power was yours!” 

At these words a livid tinge over- 
spread the face of the monk and fire 
flew from his eyes. The smoldering 
ambition in him was touched. Great 
visions of power opened before him as 
he listened to the story of the two men. 

“My royal disciples,” said he, mag- 
nificently, “by the sign of fire that 
was given I perceive that it is by 
the will of God that we spread the 
tidings of his embryo prince, Maung 
Hpvan.” 

He then led them before the school- 
boys. ‘Their heads were shaven like 
his own, and they sat squatting- on 
their heels before the monastery, say- 
ing their Pali lessons aloud. To them 
U Waranda made a brief speech: 

“Strive to acquire merit, my dis- 
ciples,” said he, “by doing reverence 
to our new Burmese prince whom 
Heaven has sent us to honor and obey, 
and thus glorify our pagoda and the royal relics en- 
shrined therein.” 

Cunningly he wrought upon their hearts and brains 
as they sat silent with upturned eyes. He spoke 
fervently of how religion had been honored in the 
days when there were kings in Burma, before the 
Kala-pyu, the white English devils, had dispossessed 
them of all that their fathers had enjoyed. 

Like a fire or a fever the gospel of Maung Hpyan 
began to ravage the district. Peasants and pilgrims 
flocked to the pagoda. They brought countless ala- 
baster images of Buddha, great and small, and laid 





many silver offerings in the lacquer bowl that stood 
near the great recumbent statue that smiled so be- 
nignantly toward eternity. Maung Hpyan was seen 
but seldom, but when he appeared, then wild crowds 
followed and fell down before him. Other miracles 
began to happen. Thrice, as he strolled abroad at 

- night, under the protection of his uncle, his face was 
seen to shine with a livid and luminous glow. One 
night a great crowd gathered before the pagoda—an- 
other miracle was taking place! A mysterious and 
elusive light was seen flickering about the top of the 
golden pagoda, and the delicate pinnacle with its 
circlet of bells smoldered and smoked strangely. It 
cast a pale greenish reflection into the courtyard and 
threw a tinge of death over the dark, upturned faces 
of the village folk. ‘The crowd bent low before the 
marvel and a loud gabble of prayers went up. All day 
long and often far into the night little Ma Shwe Ban 
stood watching the house of Maung Hpyan’s father in 
order to catch a glimpse of her beloved. In her large 
dark eyes there now glowed a light of wild and passion- 
ate devotion, in which the fires of love mingled with 
the fires of faith. She was now but as dust beneath 
his feet. Only from afar might she still behold and 
worship him. 

Day after day the adoration at the temple became 


more fervent and intense. Throughout the district 
discontent grew huge and rank as jungle weeds. 


Maung Hpyan was a prince and his own must be given 
back to him, or why had the sign been sent from 
heaven to single him out’ Such was the question the 
monk first asked of the villagers until the villagers 
asked it of one another. There was but one cool head 
in all the region—that of the wrinkled old headman. 
One day he stood forth when the people went flock- 
ing toward the pagoda, and spoke thus: 

* Beware,” said he, “lest you arouse the suspicion 
of the government, the asoyamin. Already the very 
trees are rustling like so many tongues, telling of your 
folly and madness. In the asoyamin there is more 
strength than in yourselves, or in him you call prince. 
The fire in their guns and cannon is more potent than 
the fire from his loins. Beware, likewise, lest the 
‘Township Officer come to pry into your houses and your 
hearts. He is swift to punish. Or he will come and 
look upon you and say nething and go away, but in a 
month the thathameda, or tax on families, or the 
legundai, or tax on land, will be raised. Be wise, sons 
and daughters of the village; beware!” 

But the seditious monk, the uncle of Maung Hpyan, 
and even his father, who now no longer stood in terror 
of the money-lender—these three went on preaching the 
cause of Maung Hpyan. Maung Hpyan himself played 
his part well, keeping himself in all the mystery and 
sanctity of seclusion, save for his rare and startling 
appearances by night. ‘The villagers and the jungle 
folk, in obedience to U Waranda, the monk, no longer 
brought statues of Buddha, but much tribute in coin— 
two rupees here, five there, eight annas here. 

“For the royal prince, for the great royal palace 
and the realm of a true Burmese king!” the monk 
would cry, and the coins rattled into the lacquer bowl. 

All went well, yet the fox-eyed Ko lugyi was ill at 
ease. 

“ Without arms we shall be as babes in the cluteh 
of orang-outangs,” said he to his brother. ‘ Of what 
avail are long swords or short swords, axes or spears, 
against the spirits that go forth to kill from the iron 
tubes of the Sepoy kalas? How, without such weapons 
of fire, can we set our prince upon the throne?” 

“Can we not purchase such arms?” asked U Byaw. 
“We have now much money.” 

“With the much copper, the little silver, and the 
no gold we have gathered, we could not purchase ten 
rusty muzzle-loaders from the hills,’ answered the 
uncle, contemptuously. 

They were talking thus within the house one night. 
Maung Hpyan, as they thought, lay asleep in the 
adjoining room. They were, therefore, startled when 
his voice, firm and clear, and all too humble for a 
prince, came through the thin wooden partition. 

* Please, father and uncle, your slave knows of a 
place where firearms may be got, and that without 
payment of gold or silver.” 

His two relatives lifted their eyes and looked blink- 
ingly at each other. His uncle was the first to speak. 

“Hush!” said he. ‘Speak not so loud, but come 
hither, Nga Hpyan.” 

His nephew came and squatted down beside the 
smoky lamp. 

“A two days’ march through the jungle,” said 
Maung Hpyan, whose round brown face was smeared 
with some strange substance, “there is a_ police 
station at Tantabin where the Sepoy kalas have a 
good store of arms. Let me go thither with enough 
men and soon we shall have weapons enough.” 

“?Tis well you speak thus,” remarked the uncle, 
“for it is a sign that you have the blood of kings in 
you, and their valor no less.” 

A fortnight after five hundred fanatic villagers and 
jungie-men gathered before the pagoda, where the monk 
bestowed his blessing upon them. Long swords and 
short swords, axes and spears, glittered in their hands. 
They bore ropes and wallets of food. Then Maung 
Hpyan appeared and a great shout went up, and the 
multitude made deep shikos and prostrated itself in 
the dust before him. He placed himself at the head 
of his men and the march through the jungle began. 
On the first day they captured a Burman forest guard 
in the British service. But the man escaped the same 


night and flew like an arrow straight to Tantabin and 
raised the alarm. 
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There was no confusion at Tantabin. The Com- 
mandant at the police station ordered the white 
women to be ferried across the river to the other bank 
of the Irrawaddy. The men prepared the station for 
a siege. There were on hand a hundred Burmese and 
twice that number of Punjabi military police. The 
station, a square two-story building of wood, stood 
close to the river. On the upper floor was an iron 
cage for the prisoners, also a room where stores of rifles 
were kept. This upper room was approached by an 
outside staircase with a drawbridge. When Maung 
Hpyan and his followers appeared, the first ghastly 
rifts of dawn were beginning to thin the darkness. In 
this dim and leaden light they saw that the draw- 
bridge was raised, but there was no sign of life. Surely 
the station slept. Then Maung Hpyan went among 
the followers he knew best and gave to each a small 
alabaster amulet. 

“No bullet shall strike the man who wears this my 
amulet,” said he in his sweet and gentle voice. 

To each man he spoke a friendly word. To the 
poor among them he promised gifts of land or money, 
to others of higher rank, governorships ahd offices at 
his court. 

“When we have secured the firearms in yonder 
station we shall be mighty,” said he, very softly. “ We 
shall be masters in the land.” 

Then he gave the order to attack. His little army 
yelled, flourished swords and swarmed like ants 
toward the wooden building. The station still slept, 
slept until they were but a few yards distant. Then 





efficial who had studied the description of the young 
rebel until he knew it by heart. His fingers were 
itching for the reward offered. He seized Maung 
Hpyan and examined the tattoo marks on his knees. 
But these did not tally with the description, for Maung 
Hpyan had been still cleverer—the marks had been 
altered for him by the village tattooer. So Maung 
Hpyan was let go, though U Waranda, U Byaw, the 
father, and Ko lugyi, the uncle, were detained and 
flung into prison, where they awaited trial for treason 
and probable acquaintance with the hangman’s noose. 

“We must make an example of them,” said the 
authorities, “but it is not our wish to exterminate 
any of the families.” 

For three months Maung Hpyan lay hidden and the 
asoyamin were put to immense trouble in the search. 
At Daikpyet they found nothing but a half-empty can 
of phosphorescent paint in the house of U Byaw. This, 
when mixed with the cunning brains of Ko lugyi, was 
all that was necessary to create the miracles of the 
shining face and the dome that gleamed by night. Then 
a distant report crept to the ears of the asoyamin and 
a troop of Sepoys marched again toward Daikpyet. 
From the top of a tall teak tree little Ma Shwe Ban, 
Maung Hpyan’s faithful love, saw them coming along 
the road one evening, a great square mass in a cloud 
of dust, shot with gleams of steel and brass. Hastily 
‘she clambered down, ran to the burnished pagoda, and 
vanished within. 

When the Sepoys neared the village they saw a 
spiral of smoke twisting from the shining top of the 











Again the doors spat flame and a crumpled heap lay twitching on the ground 


from the dark windows, from the barred openings of 
the prison on the upper floor, from the loopholes in 
the door, flashed sharp and crimson spurts of fire and 
puffs of smoke, and six or seven of Maung Hpyan’s 
followers shrieked, floundered about, fell, and rolled 
down the incline toward the river. 

Most of the others paused, though some five or six 
rushed forward and began hacking at the doors. Again 
the doors spat flame and a crumpled heap of brown 
legs and red cotton longyis lay twitching on the 
ground. 

Then there was silence on both sides. This ominous 
stillness was unbroken for many moments, until a 
strange sound arose from within the station. It was 
harsh and loud and awful—the white man’s laugh—a 
sound that sent a quaking terror into the hearts of 
Maung Hpyan’s men. It was more terrible than the 
rifles of the police of the asoyamin. With it there 
mingled the shriller cackle of the Sepoys, then a win- 
dow on the second story opened and in the ashen light 
they saw the round moon-calf face of the Burman forest 
guard who had escaped the night before. He grinned 
and shouted an insult. Suddenly, like torrents un- 
dammed, the soldiery, eager, uniformed, glittering 
with steel, poured from doors and windows. Maung 
Hpyan and his followers turned and fled as though all 
the demons of earth, air, fire, and water were howling 
in their rear. Of the five hundred who had marched 
forth with the pretender two days before, some three 
hundred, weary, hungry, and full of fear, slunk back 
to Daikpyet. Two hundred lay cooped in the station 
at Tantabin, in the clutches of the asoyamin, and 
stared stupidly at. the Sepoys who strolled back and 
forth with shouldered rifles. 

Maung Hpyan disappeared. Some days afterward 
in company with his relatives he made an attempt to 
go to Rangoon and boarded a third-class carriage at 
Mandalay. At Mandalay there was a clever police 


pagoda. A few moments after and there were flames 
that licked up the golden shaft toward the circle of 
bells. The soldiers shouted and ran forward, bursting 
through the entrance where the stone dragons grinned. 
The lower part of the pagoda was now a mass of writh- 
ing, soaring flame. Through the portals of the en- 
closure they saw the courtyard flooded with a glare 
of rose and amber. In the center, on a _ golden 
pedestal that had once held an image, sat the naked 
body of Maung Hpyan in the posture of the Buddha, 
eross-legged and erect, his hands folded in his lap—his 
great dark eyes, vacant and oblivious, seemed to be 
gazing out into infinity. 

The Subadar of the Sepoys beckoned to the leanest of 
his men and muttered a few words. The thin-shanked 
soldier stepped forward, raised his rifle at the word 
of command, and leveled it at the breast of Maung 
Hpyan, who sat immovable as bronze with a faint 
smile on his lips and the red light of the fire 
trembling over him. The officer drew his sword, the 
word “ Fire!” was about to fall from his lips—then 
came the fourth miracle. There was a _ sudden 
melodious tinkling of the bells on top of the pagoda as 
though they were stirred by the tongues of flame that 
licked them. The dome trembled like a great golden 
bottle on a quaking table. It quivered, then it lurched 
and swayed, the bells jangled loudly; then with a 
erash, it rushed downwards like some vast extinguisher, 
covering the throne of Maung Hpyan, embryo of 
royalty, pretender to the crown and rebel against the 
British rule. A burst of cinders and ashes flew into 
the air. The flames went roaringly to work again. 

The old headman now appeared and harangued the 
villagers and bade them be wise and obey their mas- 
ters. That evening the hungry Sepoys quartered 
themselves upon the villagers and feasted royally, and 
the villagers served them humbly—humbly and in 
silence. 
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THE UTILITARIAN 


FE sat around the stove discoursing of mighty 
WW deeds that we had done; of struggling up the 

Alps and forcing our way to summits then 
unwon; of fights with lions and hyenas, o1 facing grim 
and ghostly shapes, of dodging bailiffs and subpeenas, 
and many perilous escapes. 

And one sat by, distraught and gloomy, and listened 
to each stirring tale; his beard was long, his eyes 
were rheumy, his nose was red, his aspect stale. And 
this old pilgrim, dour and hoary, on all our pleasure 
drew the noose; for, at the end of every story, he'd 
sadly ask: * What was the use?” 

1 told of how I went a-sailing to Europe in an open 
boat; the billows raved, the winds were wailing, till | 
could searcely keep afloat. The salt sea spray was on 
my features; I heard King Neptune’s angry shouts; 
I fought with whales and other creatures, and was pur- 
sued by waterspouts. I sailed those seas for weeks 
together, and bore my life in either hand, and very 
often doubted whether I’d ever bring my boat to land. 
But still, resolved on winning glory, I sailed along like 
Captain Loose. The old man broke into my story, 
and mildly asked: “ What was the use?” 

Jones told of how, appareled thinly (the thirst for 


glory warmed his breast), he sealed the heights of 
Mount McKinley and placed our flag upon its crest. 


He placed the flag to thwart the scorner, the doubter, 
and the man obtuse; and then the old man in the 
corner looked up and asked: ‘** What was the use?” 
Brown told of how a cask he entered and floated o’er 
the Horseshoe Falls, and how all eyes for months were 
centered on him; in cottages and halls the people 
joined to sing his praises or level at his head abuse; 
the old man heard his burning phrases, and sadly 


asked: ‘“ What was the use?” 
We smote him roundly in our anger, resolved to 
cock his ancient goose, and still, above the din and 


ask, “ What is the use?” 


WaLt Mason. 


clangor, we heard ‘him 


HIS INTENTIONS 


* YouNG man,” said Major Blackbrow, with a lower- 
ing glance at Chollie, “I happened to see you last 
night with your arm about my danghter’s waist. May 
I inquire your intentions, sir?’ ; 

“Why, sure, Major,” replied the blooming Chollie. 
“T intend to put it there every chance I get.” 


THE SOCIAL 

Now Tenderfoot William. 
-never quite 
good story, 


FAILURE 


for all of his pains, was 
popular out on the plains. He told a 
a told it right well, and held all his 
In humor, in pathos, 
Tenderfoot Bill was un- 


hearers enthralled in his spell. 
plain fun, or in 


wit, old 





doubtedly it, but spite of all effort to save his poor life 
he couldn’t eat pie or green peas with a knife! 
His voice was a dream. Like a linnet’s it rang, and 


the whole blooming camp stood transfixed when he 
sang. Big Bushwhacker Jim, and his pal Dusty Ike, 


and all the old settlers out there on the pike, when- 
ever in song Bilily’s measures were heard, wiped the 
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ARGUMENTATIVE ANTI-SUFFRAGIST 


tears from their eyes as they murmured, “ Some bird!” 
But in spite of it all W illiam never could learn when 
eating his soup to make sounds like a churn. 

At shooting—well, Bill was no novice at that. He’d 
playfully send seven shots through your hat with 
never a fear that he’d take off the skin atop of your 
bald spot that lay hid within. No bull’s-eye e’er made 
could escape Billy’s aim, and yet he got nowhere 
in spite of the same. He never could seem to grow 
graceful at all in chewing a toothpick when making a 
call. 

At poker the lad was a wizard, they say, and clean 
as a whistle was ever his play. Dusty Ike and his 
pals didn’t mind when they lost, or care a red shekel 
whatever the cost, ’twas such a rare pleasure to notice 
how Bill inserutably took his good fortune or ill. But 
yet there was something that caused them to sigh 
when the spoon in his coffee-cup stuck in his eye! 

Good fellow, good pal, and as square as they’re 
made; a friend in all trouble and never afraid; as 
brave an old boy as the camp ever knew; at heart 
solid gold ringing perfectly true—yet Tenderfoot Bill 
to the camp’s sore distress could never be made quite 
a social success. The men liked him well, but the 
dames thought him crude when no smack of his lips 
showed his taste for his food! 

Horace Dopp GASsTIT. 


A PLACE FOR ALL THINGS 

WILLOUGHBY was nervously watching the time, and 
as the minutes passed, and it became evident that the 
train could not by any possibility reach its destina- 
tion on time he turned viciously to the porter and 
began, angrily: 

“Of all the dad-binged old heaps of junk this side 
of the earthquake belt this railroad of yours is with- 
out any exception the—” 

* Excuse me, boss,” said the porter, with a courteous 
wave of his whisk-broom toward the rear end of the 
train, ** but dere’s an observation cyar on de eend ob 
diss yere train, suh, an’ if ah might take de libbity 
ob makin’ a suggestion, suh, you might go back dere, 
suh, an’ make de observations now risin’ in yo’ midst. 
De presence ob ladies on diss yere cyar, suh, is mah 
excuse fo’ makin’ de suggestion.” 

Whereupon Willoughby retired to the rear platform 
and strewed his observations along the track with 
such effect that one of the ties was seen to be smoking 
long after the train had passed it. 


THE OFFICE-SEEKER 
“WHat are you doing here?” asked Hickenlooper, 
as he perceived Rippleigh standing outside the White 


House. ‘“ Looking for an office, like the rest of these 
chaps?” ‘ 
“No, sirree.” said Rippleigh. “I believe that the 


office should seek the man. I’m just standing here 
waiting, so that when the office comes out on the 
search I’ll be where it can find me.” 


SHE HAD 
“HAVE you any unmarried 
W illoughby ?” ’ asked the visitor. 
¢ Oh- yes, Mr. Vanderbloom. My daughter Minnie 
was unmarried last week by Judge Cuttem of Reno,” 
replied the lady, 


daughters, Mrs. De 
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Under the Leadership of the Duke of Westminster, Britain’s best Polo- 
Players will Try Again to Recapture the International Championship 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 
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The leader of the American team, Captain Harry Payne Whitney, and the pony 
on which he did most of his work in defending the International Polo Cup in 1911 


OVERS of royal sport in all parts of 
world will be straining their 
ears next June to catch the echoes of 
the thunder of hoofbeats and the 


clash of mallet on ball from the 
green field of the Meadow Brook 
Club, at Westbury, Long Island. 





r the stoutest warriors that the 

"NMiong arm of England can _ beckon 
from any quarter of the world will come here with all 
their skill and all their ponies to try to recapture the 
International Polo Cup. This cup is more to be de- 
sired than great riches. It is emblematic of supremacy 
at a game which the English believe is peculiarly 
their own. It was brought to this country from Eng- 
land in 1909 by a team of hard-riding, hard-hitting 
Americans, headed by Harry Payne Whitney; kept 
here by a team under his captaincy in June, 1911; and 
will be defended once more by a team of which he is 
the captain. 

Is the cup safe? is the question that rings in every 
mind upon hearing this news, and by way of response 
echo can only answer “safe?” For the question is 
indeed difficult. On the American side Captain Whit- 
ney probably will lead to the field those dashing riders 
and masters of precision, the brothers Laurence and 
J. M. Waterbury, and Devereux Milburn, that son of 
Anak who loves to gallop down the field in pursuit of 
the ball and send it flying backward far over the heads 
of the enemy by using his cigar-headed mallet as ac- 
curately as a standing golfer would use a mid-iron. 
That is to say, these four who so ably defended the cup 
last time will defend it this time—unless some of the 
rising players who have since come to the highest form 
shall surpass them. For, with the honor of the coun- 
try at stake, the American Polo Association will ap- 
point the team of defenders with efficiency as the sole 
standard. The spirit of sport reckons little with 
gratitude or praise of past deeds. 

England last time sent to the sun-baked plains of 
India for her team, a quartet and substitutes who 
played in the loose, open, dashing style characteristic 


of Americans, rather than in the close order that 
Britons at home have long believed correct. What 
England will do this time is still unrevealed. One 


thing is certain, John Bull is saying to his players 
about the same thing that St. Paul declared in the 
ninth verse of the sixth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Galatians: “ And let us not be weary in well-doing: 
for in due season we shall reap. if we faint not.” The 
American invaders had a hard task to get the trophy 
out of England in 1909, and a harder one to keep it 
here in 1911; so they know they will need all their 
skill and speed and the quick thinking that the game 
demands if they are to keep the patient, ever-striving 
Britons from reaping success this time. 

In the formal challenge sent by Major F. Egerton 
Green, Manager, on behalf of the Hurlingham Club, 
he made the following suggestion: 

“Tf convenient to the Polo Association of America 
it would suit best to play the matches as early in 
June as possible, as the English players would thus be 
able to return to England in time to compete in the 
Champion Cup Matches, which have been fixed to com- 
mence on Monday, June 23d, the final to be played 
on Saturday, June 28th.” 

In accepting the challenge on behalf of the American 
Polo Association, Secretary William A. Hazard wrote 
that the committee selected Tuesday, June 10th, for 
the first game, and Saturday, June l4th, for - the 
second, leaving the date of the third game, should one 
he necessary, to be arranged later. 

“The committee,” Mr. Hazard added, “ desires as 
far as possible to meet the wishes of the Hurlingham 
Club in regard to all matters connected with these 
events, and hopes that the dates named will have your 
entire approval.” 

Should a third game be needed to decide the inter- 
national championship, the British players would 
have very little time to spare in getting home for their 
national championship: yet they would be the last to 
imperil the success of the international match for the 
sake of an event of narrower importance. In view of 
the facts in the case it is difficult to see how the date 


iy 


of the international contest could be set any earlier 
than the 10th of June. ‘There is, indeed, a_possi- 
bility that the field of the Meadow Brook Club may 
not be in the best playing condition as early as that 
time. Those who fellow the game remember that in 
1911 the Americans had to do most of their practice on 
the fields of Mr. Gould’s Georgian Court, at Lakewood, 
because the sandy soil and the sunnier climate there 
gave a good, firm, playable footing, when the Long 
Island field was still soggv and slippery after the 
spring rains and thaw. The Americans had but a 
brief time for practice at Meadow Brook before the 
international matches began. The deed of gift under 
which the International cup is held specifies that the 
matches shall be played between June Ist and July 8th. 

The same programme that was followed in selecting 
the cup-defending team in 1911 will be followed this 
year. Captain Harry Payne Whitney will be in sole 
charge of the players, and the various committees will 
aid him in every way possible. There will be a pre- 
liminary series of try-out tournaments on the fields 
at Georgian Court as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground and the footing is firm enough to let the ponies 
be worked at a stiff gallop. While Mr. Whitney, whose 
efforts have been twice rewarded with brilliant suc- 
cess, will lead the defenders, the make-up of the Amer- 
ican team will not be decided until the Lakewood try- 
outs are concluded. It has been officially announced 
that competition for places on the team will be open 
to all players of the first class; yet present form indi- 
cates that the defenders of 1911 will again take the 
field against the invaders. 

As to ponies, the Americans will have an abundant 
supply to draw from without having to send to Cali- 
fornia; while the British team, under the leadership 
of the Duke of Westminster, will have the pick of the 
best mounts in the kingdom. The Britons, by the way, 
have decided to defer their departure from home as 
late as possible, so as to begin play within a few days 
of their arrival here. This, it is believed, will bring 
both players and ponies on the field in better condition 
than if they had spent a few weeks in this climate. 




























From “ Rutherford and Son,” at The Little Theater Laurette Taylor (left) in ‘‘Peg o’ My Heart,’ at the Cort 














Richard Bennett in ‘‘Stop Thief,” at the Gaiety 

















Robert Hilliard and Selene Johnson in ‘‘ The Argyle Case,’ at the Criterion 
































The Boy Who Never Grows Lady Constance Stewart Richardson, an English- Mary Lawton, with David Belasco, re- 
Up: Maude Adams as Peter Pan woman of title who is a professional dancer cently seen in ‘‘The Case of Becky” 
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Pauline Frederick as Potiphar’s Wife in ‘“ Joseph and his Brethren,” at the Century 
































Sallie Fisher and Walter Percival in ‘“‘ Eva,” at the New Amsterdam Max Figman and Lolita Robertson in ‘“‘ Fine Feathers,” at the Astor 
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A scene from ‘“ Racketty Packetty House,” at the Children’s Theatre 
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7DVENTURES to discover how and 


itself are rarely as jocund as they 

sound. But the adventurer of 
2) proper spirit is usually content in 
> witnessing the riotous joy of the 
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a Op multitude, however grimly unmoved 
Pa Rar his own less facile springs of mirth, 
- Oddly enough, an attempt to share 
in the delights of “moving pictures,” widely accepted 


as the most popular of amusements, can scarcely be 
counted upon to produce even this vicarious satisfac- 
tion. For if the adventurer himself gives no sign of 
being entertained by the “ photoplay ” or the “ art- 
film,” neither, to his amazement, does the close-packed 
audience that surrounds him—a fact that is at first 
inexplicable. 

Does all the world demand the “ film-show” and 
then withhold its approval from sheer caprice? And 
why does it throng so steadily to- 
day to the very performance whose 
lack of stimulus it must have dis- 
covered yesterday and the day before? 

On the other hand, if a random as- 
semblage of this sort gives mysteri- 
ously few evidences of active enjoy- 
ment, it gives fewer still of dis- 
pleasure or ennui. To watch it is to 
discover that it is infinitely toler- 
ant; completely and blessedly im- 
mune to boredom. It even betrays 
no annoyance on being gently ap- 
proached from behind by some 
deputy of the management, and 
sprayed, as a festal touch, with 
strong, inalienable scent. Daily and 
hourly—for their patronage is so 
great that they open either at noon 
or at nine in the morning—these 
theaters offer thousands of cases in 
disproof of all that has been fallaci- 
ously said in regard to the restless 
energy of the American. You wonder 
how it can be possible, in an alleged 
busy world, to secure this magnifi- 
cent total of leisure—to assemble 
daily, and for long, blank periods, so 
many people who have nothing to 
do and who are obviously not worry- 
ing about it. Every day, under these 
roofs, has the stagnant and mislead- 
ing air of a holiday. And while it 
may be true that shirking house- 
wives and truant children are never 
missing, it is nevertheless an inter- 
esting fact that three-fourths of the 
spectators are always men. 

Rarely does such an audience be- 
tray animation, searcely ever aware- 
ness. Its posture is indifferent and 
relaxed; its jaws moving uncon- 
cernedly in tune with the endlessly 
reiterated ragtime ground out by 
some durable automaton—at least, 
one prefers to believe it an autom- 
aton; its dull eyes unresponsively 
meeting the shadowy grimaces on the 
flickering “ film.” 

Are these pleasure-seekers reso- 
lutely disguising their enjoyment? 
Or are they, as they appear to be, 
half asleep? Tt is true that all the 


conditions conduee to  semi-somno- There is not so much 


THE LURE OF THE 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILGON C. DEXTER 


lence—the unbroken whine of the ragtime; the un- 
natural “ continuousness ” of the exhibition, hour after 
hour, without a moment’s interval; the lack of 
sequence or climax, as of one oddly literal dream 
succeeding another—varied, at long intervals, by a 
bolder picture that introduces the strange, noiseless 
turbulence of nightmare. 

In spite of the lack of enthusiasm, there is an 
indefinable atmosphere of experience and accustomed- 
ness. Nobody but yourself is unfamiliar and inquir- 
ing. There is rather less suspense and excitement 
than you will encounter in a trolley-car. You begin 
to suspect that the phlegmatie audience, having come 
a great many times 
before, is quite pre- 
pared for the fact that 
nine-tenths of the pro- 
gramme will be pad- 
ding and that it does 
not mind in the least. 
There is not so much 
as a change of its ex- 
pression, much less a 
sign of applause, as 
companies of shadow- 
soldiers are assembled 
and drilled; parades 
of a dozen kinds trail 
their blurred length 
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as a change of expression, much less a sign of applause 









FILM 


across the curtain; foreign cities flash out glimpses 
of their characteristic scenes; ships are launched, 
corner stones are laid, medals are presented, and 
laboratory experiments demonstrating some feature 
of popular science are painstakingly performed. All 
* films,” in fact, that may be classed as educational or 
even indirectly instructive, as well as the occasional 
ones that are of a genuinely artistic interest, meet 
with frank but unrebellious indifference. 

lor an hour this may continue. Then you are con- 
scious of a stir in the chairs behind you,.and a man’s 
didactic voice begins to enlighten the woman who is 
with him, in precisely the same fashion that the 
couple who have sat behind you at the theater all your 
life have gratuitously explained and _perfunctorily 
listened. You rouse yourself, look about, even glance 
at the forgotten curtain to discover what it is that 
has relieved an apathy so general and so profound; 
and discover that, far from being some unimagined 
marvel, it is merely a street scene in New York. And 
you wonder why the “Film Trust” should go to the 
trouble of contriving historical ‘“ playlets ” in costume, 
through which audiences sleep contentedly, when what 
really stirs them is the representation of something 
that they see every day of their lives—the life-size 
figure of a policeman, a trolley-car, a crowd on Broad- 
way. But this is not, after all, a new phenomenon. 
The ecstasy experienced by persons of a certain degree 
of simplicity in recognizing on the stage a familiar 
object or character has never been 
explained, although producers must 
long have realized and catered to 
it, as an incident in many kinds of 
drama. It has so often been ap- 
parent that audiences betrayed a 
keener delight in the introduction 
into a play of a cow or a_ horse 
than in the exploits of the most 
accomplished actor. During one long 
afternoon of widely varied cinemato- 
graphie devices, the only genuine suc- 
cess was achieved by a youth who 
came out before the curtain and— 
made a sound like an automobile! 
This bit of simple realism did wake 
the sleeping audience from its dreams 
and gave them an unmistakably poig- 
nant pleasure which they expressed 
without restraint. 

“hese flashes of sympathetic re- 
sponse are rare and fleeting, but may 
always be evoked by one other element 
—the broadly farcical. And it is 
perhaps unnecessary to explain that, 
the more nearly this unliteral comedy 
(for realism plays no part here) ap- 
proaches that of the comic supple- 
ment, the wilder and more immediate 
its success. An altercation, a prac- 
tical joke, a chase, are of course the 
unvarying: themes, a chase of any- 
thing by anybody, however meaning- 
less. being the acknowledged favorite. 
Unfailingly popular are the pictured 
disputes between an impossible mis- 
tress and an unnatural servant, in 
which the maid tumultuously  tri- 
umphs; or farcical interruptions of 
the love-making of an_ ill-suited 
couple; or rowdy street scenes in 
which people tumble over each other 
and somebody gets beaten for an 

‘Continued on page 22) 
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The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 
Middle Age and Other Things 


THE almost inevitable result of reading 
memoirs or collections of letters is a sad 
query as to whether friendships are com- 
patible with old age. The principal charm 
of such volumes is the generous view we 
get of warm friendships. The early lives 
of most famous men make us keenly envi- 
ous of their Olympéan companionships. 
in their poorest days they are rich with 
vital delight in one another. It is their 
riendships which render their talents 
fecund as well as their talents seeming al- 
most predominantly for friendship. ‘They 
make their recreation of weekly meetings 
over cold sausages in winter woods. They 
travel distances that they may share 
meager lodgings and sit up half the night 
for the joy to be found in talk. 

Through all such periods the reader 
follows them with delight that so many 

ppreciations met together and formed 

‘ockade upon stockade about one another 

this bleakly arranged world. Then 
radually these relationships disintegrate, 
nd though there are the kindliest efforts 

1 the part of all concerned to conceal 

e dying out of these generous fires, the 

iill is very real to the reader. 

The causes are intangible and difficult 

» assess at their relative values. As each 

the friends mature their individual 
ities increase. Their growing personal 
iportance makes for more work and 
ore superficial relationships. They can 

longer scatter themselves broadcast; 
ey must shield their powers for use in 
eir work. They even harbor themselves 
shade grudgingly, and an insidious rise 

their standard of comfort takes 
ace which causes them to stay at home 

id content themselves with writing 

astened apologetic notes of affectionate 

vret. There is a constraint between 
{ ose who have once gone at quickened 
seed in each cther’s society as though 
ey could not forget that by past stand- 
ad they are lesser people now, no matter 
\ iat aggrandizement has seemingly taken 
p ace. 

They are pallid and meanly self-con- 
t.ined when compared with the youthful 
s if who flamed at another’s wrongs, 
p aise, suggestions, future. It is less self- 
revealing to be with a comfortable new 
a quaintance in the period of evaded 
friendships. In one’s salad days one is 
strong enough to stand the lash of critical 
minds; one has the quick circulation to 
carry off the healthy sting of honest 
friendship. It is one of the temptations 
of maturity to limit one’s relationships 
to the enervating ones of family life, with 
their indissoluable bonds which make the 
finer tact unnecessary or rather unused. 
One must understand one’s friend _ if 
friendship is to continue. One need not 
understand one’s family; the sharing of 
daily habit will do instead. One cannot 
quarrel with a friend; for what guarantee 
has one that the break would ever be 
mended and made seemly? One has to 
live with one’s family, consequently one 
must make harmonious all jangled nerves, 
and as they are always made right they 
occur more frequently than if cures were 
less part of family routine. 

But friendship does not put up with self- 
indulgent bickerings. It holds itself in a 
higher sphere. If one is unworthy in 
one’s treatment of a friend, one is un- 
worthy of the friendship and it ceases. 
If one is unworthy in one’s behavior be- 
fore one’s family, one is a trial to be 
borne bravely by the family and on such 
grounds is one’s slacking endured. 

If friendship which seems so gallant, so 
probably the unguessed peak of our 
achievements, is considered but the need 
of our hotly personal youth, when the 
necessity for expression pushes us_hard- 
est. that surely is an interpretation of 
coll maturity explaining away its lacks. 
The plea that middle age is more imper- 
soial and has learned its hard lesson of 
self-sufficiency is to argue that we give 
When our gifts are of little value. We 
exchanged hazards and queries, but when 
we have garnered conclusions and experi- 
ences we keep them to ourselves. Our 
Journey through life makes us ‘content 
with the small amount of life we find in 
ow'selves and kills our desire to encom- 
pass more in the life of a friend. It is 
an unlovely gray form of argument, and 
the loneliness of middle age shows what 
smell backing it has and what small com- 
fort it brings. 

_ lo let the freest of relationships go and 
on a multitude of material distractions 
» prepare for ourselves disillusionment, 
scorn, and vain regrets. Youth is not 
seltish, for in youth one has friends; 
aft: r thirty, one has routine. After thirty, 
one really needs a friend; after thirty, 
one sheuld begin to be worthy of one, and 
it it takes divine understanding to have 
one and much self-pricking to realize it, 
think of the contentment which would lie 
m saying at the end, “I have kept a 
friend,” 
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No one works in London and no one 
lives in London. Countless people think 
they do, but they do not. One goes to 
their offices at nine, one goes again at ten; 
at eleven one returns with a vicious de- 
termination to rout them out from wher- 
ever they are. The clerk is attacked.: He 
admits that they do sometimes come to 
the office, but he does not think they in- 
tended to to-day. In fact, they are down 
in the country, and he feels almost sure 
that they would not care to be disturbed. 
You insist that he call them up by tele- 
phone. You hear him arguing and _ rea- 
soning with them. It is clear that they 
are protesting against being made to come 
in and earn their living. 

The clerk coaxes and insists and pleads, 
and finally they say they will come up 
in the afternoon. The clerk feels that he 
has done a rather clever thing, and you 
feel that you have made yourself un- 
popular. You would feel remorseful if 
you did not feel so shocked. What do 
all these impecunious young people do 


who arrive at work at eleven? Where 
were they the night before? Has no one 
told them that they are living like 


princes? Even when they come it is dif- 
ficult to talk business to them, for one 
feels so strongly that it is one’s duty to 
reprimand them for their ways. 





‘“The Monkey Drill” 


THE system now in vogue in this coun- 
try for the training of cavalry soldiers 
has been in use for nearly twenty years. 
For a long time, by veterans who did not 
like it, it was called the “ monkey drill.” 

The “monkey drill” was born at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. From the Cavalry and 
Light Artillery School there a troop of 
cavalry was sent to the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago in 1893 to show the 
world how American boys could ride. 
Their exhibitions stirred the pride of 
their countrymen and filled the visitors 
with wonder. So beneficial has this drill 
been found in the case of both men and 
mounts that it has been adopted by every 
troop in the army; and there may now be 
witnessed at more than one post fancy 
riding that quite rivals that of a circus. 


For instance, one may see twenty 
troopers gallop into the exhibition 


grounds, standing on their saddles like 
Cossacks. They ride diagonally across 
the grounds; the leader, cireling around, 
comes back through the center of the line; 
the men, following him, form a continuous 
figure eight. Distances between the horses 
are perfectly kept, and there is not a 
single collision where the lines cross at 
the center of the figure. 

Unwinding from the figure eight, the 
men ride to one end of the grounds and 
form squads of ten each in line. Girths 
are than unfastened and the men mount 
in Cossack fashion. Brush hurdles are 
placed in position at opposite sides of the 
field, and with flying cinches the squads 
canter over the hurdles around the field. 
The saddles of a few troopers may chance 
to slip, but the men show their skill in 
horsemanship by freeing themselves from 
the falling saddles and standing up on 
their horses’ backs. 

Then there may follow some cavalry 


gymnastics. Horses are unsaddled; the 
men mount, face to the rear, stand up, 


and turn a front somersault to the ground. 
They also mount from the rear and turn 
a back somersault over the horses’ croups 
to the ground. 

Horses are led up in column of twos. 
The ten pairs of men mount, trooper 
number one of each pair, the outside man. 
taking both reins. The pairs are cantered 
at the hurdles. Just before the hurdles 
are reached the inside trooper dismounts 
and vaults, as the horses are jumping, 
over his own horse, mounting double be- 
hind his partner. As the ten pairs go 
over the hurdles, one after another, the 
men all make clever vaults. 

All this is followed by bareback-riding, 
high jumping for the horses, and a finale 
in the shape of a mimie charge. In this 
“stunt” one-half of the men cause their 
horses to lie down and, taking their posi- 
tions behind their mounts, the men begin 
to discharge their pistols. The other ten 
men form in line at the opposite end of 
the field and charge through them with 
pistols. 

It is not so difficult to train men to 
achieve these feats as might be suvposed. 
The recruit may doubt his ability at 
first even to stick on his mount; but 
when he has been required to ride bare- 
back for a month those doubts are dis- 
pelled. 





Salt on the Moon 


At an address delivered before the Royal 
Astronomical Society in London a new 
explanation was offered of the long-stand- 
ing mystery of the bright rays emanating 
from some Of the so-called lunar craters. 
It is thought that they may be caused by 
salt efflorescence, : : 
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(Continued from page 20) 
offense he didn’t commit, while the culprit leers from 
a neighboring corner. All this is, of course, more or 
less vulgar, but in the highly unrealistic sense that 
the comic supplement is vulgar—a harsh, unlovely, 
shadow-land, repellent, one would suppose, to intelli- 
gence and sanity. 

The merriment that was set free by the pictured 
conflict of boy and policeman subsides again into 
apathy when the first scene in the more ambitious 
“photoplay ” is flashed upon the curtain. For these 
fragmentary echoes cf melodrama seem to be accepted 
merely as echoes, dim and undisturbing. Their 
varmed-over quality enables the spectator to remain 
entirely cool and disillusioned. And yet these plays 
cften present not only the same type of heroine and 
villain that the old plays did, but the same actors— 
one would swear to it. The villain’s throwing back 
nis head in cruel, contemptuous laughter is a trick he 
must have learned and often practised on Fourteenth 
Street. And the malign deliberation of his walk is 
full of an ancient theatric significance that could 
scarcely be felt by any traditionless cub, hired to play 
in pantomime before the camera. On the other hand, 
that intemperate use of the telephone that character- 
izes the moving-picture play was of course unknown 
to melodrama. 

The “Indian play ”—indeed, the Wild West drama 
generally—is understood to be a commodity that is 
ordered in large quantities for contemporary audi- 
ences; bat the result produces no apparent excite- 
iment. While a red man discovers a child left alone 
in a prairie cabin, and, brandishing cruel weapons, pur- 
sues the child through various shadow-scenes, the audi- 
ence contentedly chews its gum. Further scenes are 
revealed in which the child’s father appears, rescues 
the child and slays the Indian—but the onlookers are 
still unmoved. Even the dramatic adventures of the 
simpering young girl who is menaced by a_nonde- 
script villain and rescued at the critical moment by 
the humble but hitherto neglected suitor are accepted 
with complete nonchalance. Endangered girlhood is, 
however, so frequently and persistently presented 
that the theory must exist that it is a favorite 
stimulus with these stodgy audiences. 

Yet these apathetic groups who now appear, except 
for their oceasional bursts of unjoyous mirth, emotion- 
less, are the same men and women who only a few 
years ago thronged constantly to the melodramas at 
tic urge of what seemed to be an elemental need, the 
need of wholesome emotional exercise. No audience 
was ever disappointed in one of these eminently 
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reliable performances; none was ever bored or critical 
or sleepy. One knew what one had come for and 
settled down comfortably to enjoy it. It was of rela- 
tively little importance whether the central figure in 
the tangle of love, danger, sacrifice, villainy, heroism, 
disaster, and triumph was Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak 
Model, or Bertha, the Sewing-Machine Girl—the suc- 
cession of thrills was of practically the same character 
and intensity. What these audiences unconsciously 
demanded was an excuse to laugh, weep, pity, resent, 
condemn, and admire, all in strict conformity with the 
orthodox moral code; and it was this that was 
abundantly furnished them. It would surely be a 
psychological marvel if so deep a need could have 
vanished as the coincidence of a mere change of fashion 
in entertainments. 

But the best and most satisfying feature of the 
melodramas was their imaginative scope, their denial 
of logical limitations. The simple, normal mind 
while it has felt a childlike delight in the occasional 
realistic detail, has probably always been charmed 
by the theater in proportion as its spectacle, as a 
whole, transcended reality. A world as unfettered as 
the world of faery, whose characters should have the 
shape and speech of the ordinary wage-earner, would 
have at any time a compelling appeal. ‘“ What at- 
tracted me so strongly to the theater,” Wagner says, 
speaking of his childhood, “was ... the fascinating 
pleasure of finding myself in an entirely different 
atmosphere, in a world that was purely fantastic 
and often gruesomely attractive. Thus to me... 
some costume or a characteristic part of it seemed 
to come from another world, to be in some way as 


‘attractive as an apparition.” There is no doubt that 


this is the expression of a universal experience; and 
that if a sensitive, impressionable child of six or seven 
could define and express the emotions (too vaguely 
recalled by the adult) aroused by its first theater, this 
would form a human document of thrilling interest. 
And it may be that melodrama at its best supplied 
multitudes of adult children with an approxima- 
tion of this delicious and memorable experience of 
infaney. 

In comparison with the popular drama that it has 
succeeded and supplanted, the motion picture of course 
provides little or no emotional outlet. It is far from 
attempting to “ purge with pity and terror ” the casual 
multitudes that it attracts. In most cases the interest 
that it excites, when it excites any, is shallow, fleet- 
ing, two-dimensional, like the pictures themselves. It 
offers no illusion and no mystery. What is left to 
those who have had to accustom themselves to this 


thin and unsatisfying form of recreation, but to ac- 
quire, as they have, a self-protective surface of ap- 
parent torpor? 

It is easy, of course, to recall conspicuously excep- 
tional cases. There is now and then a feverish desire 
to see the pictured record of some current event of 
especial interest, particularly when it has to do with 
sports. But the kind of excitement that would be 
aroused by the records of a baseball or football game 
is a very special thing, and is infinity removed from 
the mere normal desire for amusement. Yet it is 
fully shared, as everybody knows, by sophisticated 
childhood. Indeed, the overpowering desire felt by 
youthful East Side citizens to see certain celebrated 
“movies” has more than once led them into tragic 
difficulty. Not many months ago, just after a much- 
advertised prize-fight, two little boys, whose uncon- 
trollable longing for the admission fee to a picture- 
hall had led them to upset a grocer’s display and 
barter his goods independently, were brought to the 
Children’s Court. “The price of admittance was five 
cents?” inquired the judge, examining them. The 
smaller boy, who was very small indeed, quickly 
raised his thin, tense face. “ Oh, but it was ten cents 
io see the big fight, judge!” he cried, hoarsely, the 
tremendous intensity of his manner and expression 
at once defining the almost irresistible character of 
his temptation and what he felt to be the manly 
magnitude of his crime. 

But even though its imagination starve, a disaster 
of which it can scarcely be conscious, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the vast, simple, unexigent 
public so faithfully follows up the moving picture. 
Almost any institution that cost so little would 
probably be patronized, even though the most it did 
was to provide a convenient and often comfortable 
lounging place, and, in the poorer quarters of the 
city, to provide an excuse for social contact. After 
all, there is no question but that the equivalent of a 
nickel is usually supplied. Beyond this, there is the 
fascination of never knowing what one is going to 
see, which is. a far greater lure than an _ exact 
knowledge of what is forthcoming. But its strongest 
hold must be the fact that it makes no demand what- 
ever upon its audiences, requiring neither punctuality 
-—for it has no beginning—nor patience—for it has 
no end—nor attention—for it has no sequence. No 
degree of intelligence is necessary, no knowledge of 
our language, nor convictions nor attitude of any 
kind, reasonably good: eyesight being indeed the only 
requisite. In the world of amusement, no line of 
less resistance than this has surely yet been offered. 





HOW GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS 


TOUGH the question of railways 






restored Imperial government of 
Japan as early as 1869, it was not 
““3until three years later that the first 
YN section of road, eighteen miles in 
SS) length, connecting Tokio, the new 
‘apital, with the port of Yokohama, 

“was opened. For the next eleven 
years, until 1883, the further development of railroad 
transportation was carried on entirely by the gov- 
ernment, but only 170 miles of track had been laid. 
The task thus proving too big a thing for the govern- 
ment to monopolize, in 1883 the first private railway 
company obtained permission to construct a line from 
Tokio to Aomori, 450 miles in length. In the first 
year of its existence this single private company laid 
63 miles of rail, or more than the government had laid 
during the four previous years. 

Great. impetus being thus given to this form of 
enterprise by free competition, railways soon began 
to connect the main cities, to skirt the shores of the 
Inland Sea, to give better communication to the Is- 
lands of Kiushiu at the south and Hokkaido at the 
north, as well as finally to connect both extremities 
of the Jong, slender main island. By 1889 the mile- 
age of the private lines exceeded that of the state 
railways, and by 1901 the private companies owned 
2.067 miles of track; whereas the government lines 
were only 1,059—barely more than one-third of the 
total. The oldest private line alone, the Nippon, 
owned no less than 857 miles, and with the Sanyo, 
Kiushiu. and other companies was not only a vigorous 
competitor of the state railways, but often surpassed 
them in service and equipment. 

By 1901 the amount of capital represented by rail- 
way investment in Japan reached the total of ap- 
proximately $230,000,000. With the exception of agri- 
culture, no such large investment had ever been made 
in a single national industry. There was a handsome 
return on this investment. The state railways for 
the ten vears from 1892 to 1901 yielded an annual 
average of 9.5 per cent., the Nippon paid 10 per cent. 
to its stockholders, the Sanyo and Kiushiu slightly 
less, and some of the other private roads declared as 
much as 15 and 16 per cent. dividends. 

When, in 1906, the government nationalized the 
principal private roads, the total mileage of the coun- 
try was 4.783, of which the government owned 1,531— 
less than one-third. The Financial and Economic 
innual of Japan, published in 1911 by the Depart- 
ment of Finance, states that: “In order to unify the 
arrangements of transportation in our country and 
promote its economic advantages, the government 
recognized the necessity of nationalizing all private 
railways intended for public transportation with the 
exception of small local lines, and presented bills 
relative thereto to the Imperial Diet, and with its 
approval issued in March, 1906, the Railway Nation- 
alization Law and the Keifu Purchase Law,” This 
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may be taken as the government’s official statement. 
Under this law seventeen of the largest companies. 
owning lines that aggregated 2.823 miles, were pur- 
chased by loan bonds amounting to nearly $238,109,000, 
which was fully paid by July, 1909. 

Though the real motive of the government in tak- 
ing this step has been often explained as an act to 
forestall Socialism by making the vast army of rail- 
way employees look to the government for their liveli- 
hood and thus give it in turn their support, it seems 
more likely that the public means of transportation 
was taken over simply as a means of getting further 
money by a government that is exhausting every de- 
vice of state monopoly and steady raising of the 
customs tariff to add to its revenue. : 

Disregarding entirely the various theoretical argu- 
ments for and against state ownership of railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones, are there not certain seri- 
ous, practical objections to the nationalization of such 
public-service companies? First, I believe no bureau 
of government officials will run the railroad, - tele- 
graph, or telephone service on as sound business prin- 
ciples, with a view to getting business by carrying out 
the wishes of the public, as will be done by a private 
company or corporation that has this one matter as 
its excuse for existence. Most governments, and cer- 
tainly the Japanese government, have too many irons 
in the fire. Granted that the heads of the Japanese 
Railway Bureau may be experts of great ability, and 
that polities, with the desire to wear a striking uni- 
form and hold a soft job, do not enter into the ques- 
tion of the efficiency of government railway officials 
as against officials of private lines, is it not quite 
evident that the exigencies of the Ministry of Finance 
or some other department of the government may 
hold up needed appropriations that the head of the 
Railway Bureau has requested? Thus serious delays 
may ensue; and with all the good intentions in the 
world, simply because it has so many matters of im- 
portance on its hands, the government may be well- 
nigh helpless to remedy conditions. 

The second objection against the nationalization of 
Japanese railways seems to me to be the spirit of 
officialdom that has noticeably entered into the rail- 
way service since the great private lines were absorbed. 
The government railways were formerly a division of 
the Department of Communications, which also in- 
cluded the posts, telegraphs, and telephones. Now 
there has been created the Imperial Railway Bureau, 
and a special new uniform has been devised for all 
railway employees from inspectors down to petty 
station-masters and assistants. With the possible ex- 
ception of Russia, T suppose there is no country where 
official uniforms and badges of office are held in more 
reverence than in Japan. On their blue military caps 
the Railway Bureau officials wear a gorgeous gold- 
embroidered wheel and. broad gold band. Officials of 
certain grades have in addition red stripes upon 
their shoulders. 

The result of making men who, though in a gov- 
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ernment bureau, are engaged in public-service work, 
so resplendent is that their bearing becomes more and 
more important, and the good common folk look up 
to these little martinets as if they were demigods. 
Such a spirit of officialdom is bound to detract from 
real, broad business efficiency. Furthermore, whereas 
by our American decentralized system of government 
we seldom have any too much respect for an official 
simply because he is in government service, there is a 
glory quite Teutonic that emanates from an official of 
the Imperial Japanese government. And thus, when 
your railways are a part of this august central power, 
are they not by that very fact largely removed from 
healthy criticism as they are from free competition? 

Thirdly, when the government owns a great empire- 
wide interest like railways, is it not almost inevitable 
that certain members of the government will be 
tempted to use that interest as a means of giving 


‘places to persons whom in some way they wish to serve? 


Thus, after all, the question of the success or failure 
of Japanese railway nationalization resolves itself into 
a matter of efficiency. If after nationalization the 
railways have been run far better than before and 
given the people much better service, well and good. 
But from what I have been able to see and learn of 
the matter during a residence in Japan during the 
last eleven years I cannot see that this has been the 
case. The extension and improvement of means of 
transportation in Japan have not gone ahead as rapid- 
ly as they should have. This is due to growing of- 
ficial red-tapeism on the part of the government and 
the actual blocking of private enterprises for rapid 
transit, such as suburban tramways, because they 
would prove local competitors to the state roads. 

In Japan there is abundant private capital. That 
many of the Emperor’s subjects live on the verge of 
starvation and that the heavy taxes cause real misery 
do not prevent the accumulation of snug fortunes in 
every part of the Empire. To my mind, the poverty 
of this nation of over fifty million industrious people 
has been considerably exaggerated. But the large 
sums that might be well invested in railways, tele- 
graphs, and telephones now go into cotton-mills, 
breweries, and great industrial companies. The de- 
mand for increased telephone service in Tokio alone 
is so much in excess of what the government seems 
willing to supply that many have to wait months, 
and any person having a registered telephone can 
always sell it at a premium of five hundred dollars cash 
down. No private companies are allowed to sell tele- 
phones, and yet the government by its “ dog-in-the- 
manger” policy is simply holding back the progress 
of the country. When the government of such an 
alert people as the Japanese not only monopolizes 
these public-utility services and forces out private 
competition, but then renders such inadequate service 
to the public as shown by the way che railways and 
telephones are managed, does it not show that their 
nationalization has not resulted in increased efficiency 
for the people? 
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The home of comfort and excellent 
service. Located admirably for 
shopping and convenient to all 
parts of the city. One block from 
the Pennsylvania Station. Hudson 
Tunnel! at the door. Enjoying a 
world-wide reputation as a high- 
' classfamily hotel. Complete inallits 
' surroundings. Noted for its superb 
: cuisine. The Famous Palm Garden 
: Restaurant where musical enter- 

tainments of the highest order are 
' given every evening after theatre. 


Hotel Imperial—Room Tariff 


Room for one person . . $2.00 per day 
Room for two persons. . 3.00 “ 
, Room, hot and cold run- 
ning water, twin beds . 4.00 “ 
Room with private bath 
—forone .... .- 250 
Room with private bath 
—for two . + an  £O > 


Illustrated booklet sent upon application. 


Hotel Imperial, New York 


COPELAND TOWNSEND, Manager 











rhere’s just the difference be- 
— 7 raw, poorly made Cock- 
cail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
sive the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


vefore bottling—and no freshly 
nade Cocktail can be as good. 











Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


3. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
yo New York ndon 








Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here is a little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
ihings about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 

ke a novel—only better. 

With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Borrieo at THE SprinGs. Bupa Pest, HUNGARY. 


For a Winter Trip BERMUDA 


\ charming little island world only 48 hours from 
New York. Climate mild but invigorating. Superb 
criving, saddle riding, golf, tennis, yachting and sea 
bathing. The well known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


provides true comfort in full measure: Modern service 
t ‘roughout, including electric light, telephones, grill 
om, tiled swimming pool. Open December to May. 


HOWE & “TWOROGER, Mgrs,, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
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Hamburg 
Largest S.S. Co. 
OVER 400 
SHIPS 
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A MASTERPIECE OF ENGINEERING 


THE GREAT LOCK GATES AT GATUN, 
THE LENGTH OF T . IS 85 FEET HIGH, 
AT EITHER END OF 


DRAWING-ROOM DOOR. THE POWER TO OPERATE T . BE DRAWN FROM T 


OVERFLOW FROM GATUN LAKE 














American 
in the World, 
1,210,000 
TONS 






CRUISES 


To the 


PANAMA 
CANAL 
WEST INDIES 


BERMUDA 


and the 


SPANISH MAIN 


by the §. §. MOLTKE (12.500 Tons). leav- 
ing New York JAN. 23, FEB. 25, MARC H 
29, 1913, §. S. reemaTs 17,000 Tons), 
FEB. 1, and §, VICTORIA LOUISE 
(16,500 Tons), aot 8 MAR 

APRIL 10, 1913. 

























16 days - - - - $145 and up 
2ldays - - - - $160 and up 
28 days - - - - $175 and up 


also 
TWO CRUISES 
From New Orleans 


JAN. 23 and FEB. 10 


by §S. S. Kronprinzessin Cecilie 
(9,000 anal” 
16 DAYS - - 125 UP 












Delightful Cruise 


AROUND 
the WORLD 


Sailing from San Francisco 
FEBRUARY 6, 1913 
by S. S. Cleveland 
(17,000 Tons) 

110 DAYS - - $650 2 
including all necessary expenses 

aboard and ashore. 


JAMAICA onl the 
PANAMA CANAL 


Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica 
WEEKLY SAILINGS By “PRINZ” 
and other steamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 
Cuba & Jamaica, 11 to 18 days, $85.50 
Panama Canal, 18 to25 days - $140 
25-day Cruises - - - $135 and $140 










Write for booklet, stating cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Ut Art Steet 


Typewriter "2° Cabinet 


Saves 6 Sq. Ft. Floor Space 
SAVES TIME, RENT and MATERIALS and INCREASES EFFICIENCY 
D! CRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely inde- 


struc *, ample space for full week's supply of stationery. 
Wood plaiforms—silent under operation. Easily moved 
when on casters, half turn of lever makes it rigid and 
immovable. Sides fold up and steel top rolls down and 
locks. In short, it is 


100% PRACTICAL 


Write us on your business stationery for our 15 ~~ 
trial offer. We fill orders through our dealer or throug 
yours if we have none, providing you will give us his 
name. If not satisfactory after 15 days’ free trial our 
dealer wili buy it back at the full price. 


15 
DAYS’ 












Occupies only 
4 sq. ft. as 
compared 


us for a special 
proposition. 
WARNING 
Beware of imi- 
tations. Insist 

















ey on the origi- 

a, B nal “Uhl 

cabinet, per- 

1 Fs) fected by years 

A f experience. Look 
Closed for our name. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co,2253 ae St., Toledo, Ohio 





FINANCE. 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Paying the Piper 


GOVERNMENT BONDS TO THE EXTENT OF HALF A BILLION DOLLARS TO BE ISSUED SOON AFTER PEACE IS DECLARED 


[IGURING the number of men en- 
*» gaged in the Balkan War at a little 
less than a million, and the expense 
of maintaining the armies at $2.50 
> daily per man, the total cost of the 
war works out roughly at $200,000,- 
000. In a report just made public, 
the Italian Minister of Finance gives 
$122,400,000 as the amount paid out 
to the army and navy departments during the course 
of the recent war in Tripolimwhich means that in- 
cluding replacements, pensions, and other attendant 
expenses, the war must have cost Italy at least 
$175,000,000. Here, then, during the year just ended 
was an expenditure for actually carrying on war of 
not far from four hundred million dollars, to say 
nothing of the huge sums spent by the powers to get 
their armies on a war footing and keep them there. 

Satisfaction at the cessation of hostilities and opti- 
mistic prediction as to the effect on the markets ought, 
therefore, to be tempered by the realization that, while 
the worst is undoubtedly over, the influence of what 
has happened is bound to make itself felt for a good 
while to come. ‘The fracas, in other words, is over, 
but the bill still remains to be settled. Carrying on 
wars or even getting ready to carry on wars is an 
expensive pleasure—-in this particular case cost the 
powers concerned well over half a billion dollars. That 
has now got to be made up. Depleted war-chests have 
got to be refilled. To get along on current resources 
during the progress of the fight was all very well; there 
being. in fact, no other alternative. But now that 
hostilities have ceased and it is again possible for these 
powers to raise money by selling bonds, bonds have 
got to be sold in order that the cash spent may be re- 
placed. So far the expense of the war has fallen on 
the various governments’ treasuries. Now it is to be 
shifted to the shoulders of the investment-buying 
public, 

What is probably a very conservative estimate 
places the amount of new government securities to be 
offered as soon as possible after peace is declared at 
$483,000,000.  Bulgaria’s requirements are figured at 
$36,000,000, Ttaly’s at $120.000,000, Turkey’s at $87,- 
000,000, Greece’s at $15,000,000, Servia’s at $20,- 
000,000, Austria’s at $30,000,000, Hungary’s at $30,- 
000,000. Besides these, a number of government loans 
held back during the closing months of 1912 are ex- 
pected to be made in the near future. Argentina, it 
is reported, is in the market for $25,000,000, China for 
$50,000,000, Norway for $10,000,000, Rumania for 
$50,000,000, Sweden for $10,000,000. 

Nineteen hundred and thirteen, it is thus apparent, 
is going to see government financing—that is to say, 
borrowing by governments—on an entirely unprece- 
dented scale. The public is going to be asked to lend 
at least half a billion dollars—and offered whatever in- 
ducements are necessary to make it willing to do so. 
{low about the money so borrowed; what is “it going to 
be used for? Used? It isn’t going to be used. It was 
used, as a matter of fact, several months ago. It is 
not because they need half a billion dollars to build 
railroads or publie works or anything else that these 
governments want to borrow that big amount of 
money. The reason they want to borrow it is because, 
in the conduct of the war and in getting themselves 
prepared to take a hand in it if necessary, they have 
emptied their treasure-chests and are now under the 
necessity of filling them up again. It is not that the 
inoney may be used in productive enterprise that half 
a billion dollars is te be asked for from the investing 
public on this side of the ocean and the other. Tt is 
simply that the money may be locked up in treasuries 
depleted as a result of the wars. 

Where is the money to come from? From investors 
who will buy the government bonds which will be 
offered, of course. But suppose that these govern- 
ments were not going to borrow—how, in that case, 
would the money be used? To buy other securities, 
naturally—bonds and shares of commercial enterprises. 

What is going to happen, in other words, is that 
‘apital to the extent of half a billion dollars which 
would otherwise be available for the uses of trade is 
going to he diverted into the treasuries of the various 
governments, there to lie practically idle. Further- 
more, that industrial enterprise wishing to obtain 
fresh capital by the sale of securities will have to put 
out its securities in competition with the new govern- 
ment issues being offered. 

How does that affect us here in the United States? 
the question is at once raised. We don’t go in for 
Bulgarian or Turkish or Italian bonds. How much 
American capital, otherwise available for the uses of 
trade, will offerings of bonds of that sort absorb? 

More, perhaps, than a good many people imagine. 
A month ago when the Austrian government needed 
funds badly and was unable to raise the money at 
home it was to the New York market that appeal was 
made. Austrian bonds? Who had ever heard of selling 
Austrian bonds here, at least in any considerable 
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quantity? Yet when the Austrian government stated 
the rate it was willing to pay, it found little difficulty 
in finding bankers here willing to undertake the flota- 
tion of the issue. What if Austrian bonds were a new 
thing in this market? On a_six-per-cent. basis the 
bonds of a power like Austria were too attractive to 
pass by. To distribute the bonds, the bankers realized, 
even though they were a class of security little known, 
weuld be an easy thing. And that, indeed, turned out 
to be the case. ‘Twenty-five million dollars of Amer- 
ican capital found its way into the new bonds within 
the space of a very few days. 

The American investment public has not, it is true, 
been educated up to the point of putting its money 
freely into foreign government bonds, but that the ex- 
perience of this Austrian issue will be repeated and the 
bonds of other governments sold in this market on a 
considerable scale during the next six months is alto- 
gether probable. A very high rate of interest will be 
offered by the borrowers; that has already been shown. 
If such a power as Austria is willing at the very out- 
set to pay close upon seven per cent. for money, What 
rate will the minor governments have to pay? The 
Austrian loan, it is true, runs only for a couple of 
years, and the rate paid for the money is, therefore, 
considerably higher than if the issue had been for 
long term. But even making the fullest. allowance for 
that, it is certain that if a big power like Austria 
finds it necessary to pay six and a.half or seven per 
cent. for money for any term, the lesser powers will 
have to pay a good round rate even where they are 
willing to have the loan run over a long series of 
years. 

The effect will be largely to overcome the chief ob- 
jection the American investing public has always had 
to government bonds, namely, that they yield so low a 
rate of income. A government bond bearing three and 
a half per cent. interest is a different proposition from 
one bearing five and a half per cent. or six. In this 
country there are too many opportunities to invest 
money profitably for bond-buyers to take any interest 
in securities vielding the former rate, however safe 
they may be. But let a government bond be issued 
vielding five per cent. or better, and the chances are 
that the investing publie will not be slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Particularly so at the present time when there is 
so much agitation against the railways and the big 
industrial concerns, and investors are in such doubt 
as to what. under the new order of things, the old- 
established securities may be worth. Houses handling 
public-service bonds all testify to the extent to which 
this uneasy feeling on the part of investors in railway 
and industrial securities has helped to popularize the 
class of bonds they sre offering, immune as they are 
from investigation and attack. With these new gov- 
ernment bonds it will be the same thing. They will 
not, perhaps, have the safety of British consols or of 
French rentes. But any one who buys them will at 
jeast have the assurance that he is buying a security 
legally issued, and that when he picks up his paper 
in the morning he need have no fear of reading that 
the gover nment has brought a dissolution suit against 
the company. To a greater degree than many people 
realize, confidence in existing investments has been 
impaired. Very large amounts of “ frightened ” 
capital, it is certain, will welcome the opportunity 
of investment in securities which, while yielding a 
full rate of income, are not subject to the influences 
which have brought the investment markets into their 
present state. 

Probably not a very great amount of railroad and 
industrial bonds will be liquidated by investors in 
order to re-invest the money in the new issues, but 
that the new issues will compete strongly for fresh 
supplies of capital offering goes without saying. And 
that, because of the very large amount of financing 
which has got to be done during the next six months, 
is an important consideration. Aside from the new 
money needed by the corporations, something over 
$300,000,000 has got to be raised between now and 
the end of June mereiy to take care of maturing bonds 
and notes. 

That the competition afforded by the offering of 
half a billion dollars’ worth of new government securi- 
tics bearing a high rate of interest will not make the 
process any easier is plain enough. So far as the 
refunding of maturing obligations is concerned, that 
will be arranged, of course. But the inevitable effect 
will be to inerease the cost of the money. Just recently 
a big railroad having an issue of five-per-cent. notes 
coming due arranged to take care of them by means 
of an issue of “sixes.” That is highly illustrative. 
Railroads and industrial companies having bonds and 
notes coming due during the next six months will be 
taken care of, but will be made to pay a stiff price for 
the accommodation. And similarly with borrowings 
of fresh capital. With government bonds being freely 
offered on a basis to net the buyer five or six per cent., 
it stands to reason that industrial and railway offer- 
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ings will have to be given a high rate of interest to 
make them salable at all. 

From the investors’ standpoint that isn’t a bad 
thing, but from the standpoint of business and the 
markets it is. Business, in order to go forward, needs 
capital—plenty of it and available at low rates. 
Scarcity of capital, resulting from its diversion into 
government bonds or any other cause, is one of the 
most. effective restraining influences to which trade 
can be subjected. 

But considerable as is the amount of industrial 
capital in this country which will be displaced by the 
issue of these government loans, it is small in com- 
parison to the amount which will be displaced abroad. 
We have already taken $25,000,000 of Austrian bonds, 
and shall probably run our purchase of foreign “ gov- 
ernments ” above the nine-figure mark before we get 
through; but even at that the whole amount placed 
here will not amount to more than one-fifth or pos- 
sibly one-fourth of the total placed abroad. If the 
issue of the new bonds is to be an influence on the 
market here, it is to be an influence of far greater 
importance on the markets of Europe. And _ that 
means, of course, that there will be a reactive effect 
on the market here, for so closely are the European 
and American markets allied that nothing can strongly 
influence the one without influencing the other. 

From the American standpoint, * what particularly 
counts is that the bringing out of this great mass of 
new bonds in the foreign markets means that for the 
next six months the foreigners will be very fully occu- 
pied attending to their own financing and will not be 
able to help us much with ours. Foreign government 
bonds find a readier market abroad than they do here, 
and, with the fear of war dispelled, very large amounts 
of money will be released for investment all over 
Europe. But even at that, and making the fullest 
allowance for potential absorptive power, the issue of 
$350,000,000 to $400.000,000 of new government securi- 
ties within the space of a few months is an influence 
calculated to test the markets to their utmost capacity. 
Faced with the problem of raising that amount of 
money, the foreign bankers ean only be expected to 
hold ‘their resources well in hand, turning a deaf 
ear to requests for accommodation from any other 
source. 

Now it happens that, reluctant as we may be to 
admit it, we do need foreign help in the financing of 
the three hundred million dollars odd of bonds and 
notes that come due between now and the middle of 
the year. Of these securities a very considerable part 
are held in London and Paris. When, therefore, these 
bonds and notes—most of them are notes—come due, 
and the corporations v.hich have issued them try to 
arrange with the holder to take new issues of securities 
in payment, instead of cash, the financial position of 
the holder will make a lot of difference. If he has 
money to lend, the chances are that he will cheerfully 
acquiesce in the proposition to accept new notes in- 
stead of cash. Tf, on the other hand, his position is 
such that he feels that he needs his money for his 
own use, the refunding proposition is not so likely to 
appeal to him and he is likely to demand payment in 
cash instead of new securities. 

Some of the notes falling due within the next six 
months and held abroad will be renewed, but the great 
bulk of them will not. There will be cases where the 
terms offered for renewal will be made so attractive 
that foreign holders will be content to let the obliga- 
tion run, but in most instances repayment in cash will 
be demanded. With so large an amount of new 
securities of their own to look after, the foreigners, 
knowing very well that we are able to pay off these 
notes if that is insisted on, are certain to refuse to 
renew. To do so would be virtually to make us fresh 
loans—to buy more of our securities. And that the 
foreigners, in view of their own requirements for cash, 
ean hardly be expected to do. While the marketing 
of this great mass of new government bonds is going 
on, we need look for little financial aid from abroad. 

We can consider curselves fortunate, indeed, if the 
displacement of capital resulting from the issue abroad 
of all these new securities does not start fresh liquida- 
tion of foreign-held American stocks and bonds. By 
the selling movement which started with the outbreak 
of the war, Europe’s speculative holdings of ‘ Amer- 
icans ” were greatly reduced. But repurchases, it is 
known, have been on a considerable scale. Will these 
holdings, as a result of the issue of “ governments,” be 
displaced and again sold here? That depends largely 
upon the amount cf difficulty experienced in dis- 
tributing the new bends. If the issues are readily 
taken and without serious disturbance of the monetary 
position, foreign holdings of American stocks are not 
likely to be greatly disturbed. If. on the other hand, 
the foreign bankers find trouble in getting their clients 
to put up the’ money wanted by these various govern- 
ments, we can count upon having a further consider- 
able amount of “ Americans ” pressed on this market 
for sale. 
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Curious Trade Unions 


ACCORDING to a recent report of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies in London, 
there are nearly seven hundred trade- 
unions in Great Britain. 

Next to Lancashire, London shows the 
largest number of such unions. It also 
nossesses the oldest trade-union in exist- 
ence, that of the United Society of Brush- 
makers. 

Out of one hundred and forty-two Lon- 
don unions forty-one have fewer than 
one hundred members, the smallest union 
being the Cabinet Makers’ Federation with 
iut twelve members. Many of these small 
trade-unions relate to occupations rarely 
eard of in ordinary life. The Paper 
Stainers’ Union, which has been in exist- 
ence for fifty years, has only fifty mem- 
ers. The Tin Canister and Preserved 
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explaining the situation to his men, bade 
them very carefully lift away the cover- 
ing. This they did, disclosing a large 
puff-adder. The men then gently placed 
their hands under his shoulders, and with 
a quick, strong heave dragged him out 
of danger. 

A small black-and-white cobra is much 
dreaded because it leaps from the tall 
grass at men or animals passing. Still 
more difficult to guard against are certain 
large greenish snakes which lie in wait on 
the branches of trees overhanging a path, 
and strike downward; they are almost in- 
visible in the foliage. At a village in 
German East Africa a native woman 
started to walk to another village, carry- 
ing on her head a basket of articles, and 
on her back, securely tied, her child. As 
she went the infant set up a sharp ery, 
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this Kipling 
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Beautifully Bound in Cloth, 
if You Send the Coupon at 


but was presently quieted, and the mother 
never suspected, till she had reached her 
embers. The Barometer and Ther- | destination, that the baby had been struck 
iometer Tube Blowers have a trade-union | on the head by a snake and was already 
membership of thirty-one. dead. 

An interesting instance of a small trade- 
mion is that of the canal, river, and dock 
atchmen, who muster thirty-four. Even 

the keepers of coffee -stalls, which the 
ungry Londoner patronizes after the “TES — I 
afés and restaurants have closed at | Of Atlantic liners have hitherto proved 
230 A.M.. have their union. This has | Under-estimates. At the first International 
een in existence for eleven years and | Congress of Maritime Navigation in Phila- 
hows a membership of thirty-eight. An- delphia last May it was predicted that in 
ther little union is that of the United 1950 the twenty largest boats of the At- 
<ingdom Street Sellers and Peddlers, of lantic fleet would have an average length 
hich there are forty-two members: and | of 1,100 feet, with a beam of over 100 feet, 

ere is a Street Traders’ Brotherhood | @2d draw nearly 40 feet of water. A 
hich has thirty-two. previous forecast, however, for 1923 ma- 
terialized in 191]. Plans for the new 
locks at Tilbury Dock provide for a length 
of 1,250 feet. a width of 130 feet, and a 
draught of 51 feet. The Suez Canal, 
which so far has been incapable of re- 
ceiving ships of the size of North Amer- 
ican liners, is to be deepened to 39 feet 
by 1915. 

There exists an appreciable difference 
between port accommodation in New York 
and Havre. The entrance to the French 
port has at low tide a minimum depth of 
19 feet of water. On the other hand, in 
New York harbor the Ambrose Channel 
has a depth of 40 feet. 

Big liners to-day cannot wait for the 
tide. All companies attach importance 
to sailing on schedule. This is impossible 
at Havre; hence there are in course of 
construction there works that will soon 
give the port a big tidal basin, with a 
quay of more than 3,000 feet, along which 
there will always be at least 39 feet of 
water. 


Once for the Authorized 
Uniform Edition of 


O. HENRY 


in 12 Volumes 


-rovision Case Makers have but forty 









































Transatlantic Navigation 


Propurctes of the probable dimensions 


If you paid $125 for the only other uniform 
set of O. Henry in existence this doesn’t 
interest you. Otherwise you can’t afford to 
miss it. 

For O. Henry is the American Kipling, ‘the 
American de Maupassant,” the American 
master of the short story. 

Other nations are going wild over him. 
Memorials to him are being prepared. The 
text-books of English literature are including 
his stories; colleges are discussing his place 
in literature; theatrical firms are vying for 
rights to dramatize his stories. 

Each story—vivid, human, real—may lay 
bare some cruel social wrong, or just a quaint, 
dear glimpse of good and happiness and fun. 
“The Arabian Nights of New York’’—his 
tales of the big city—catch the glamour, the 
romance, the elusive seething spirit of the 
“Four Million.” 

Each story may spring a surprise, or lead 
you gently along, only to turn and laugh at 
you in the end. 

If we could show you a list of the 249 
stories in this wonderful set, you would send 
the coupon at once just for the promise of 
interest in the bare titles. 


















































A New Use for Beggars 

A HOTELKFEPER in the suburbs of 
Paris, having been much troubled with 
mendicants, put a wheel near the en- 
trance to the building, and above it was 
placed a sign reading: ‘* Charity degrades 
both him who gives and him who takes. 
Turn this wheel one hundred times and 
get half a frane.” 

Numerous beggars applied for leave to 
turn the wheel, until the discovery was 
made that the force employed was 
utilized to draw water from a well which 
ser od a practical purpose in a near-by 
orchard and hostelry. Then, according to 
the story, no beggars were seen in the 
vicinity, 


O. HENRY 


12 volumes bound in green silk cloth and gold. 
Gold tops; illustrated; 249 complete stories. 


KIPLING 


6 volumes; 179 stories and poems, red silk 
cloth; gold tops. 
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DR. CARL ALSBERG, THE NATION’S 
NEW CHIEF CHEMIST 


DR. CARL ALSBERG, RECENTLY APPOINTED TO 

SUCCEED DR. HARVEY W. WILEY AS CHIEF 

OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 














Why Such Giving Away 


The only uniform edition of O. Henry ever made 
sold at $125 a set before it was printed. Now, to 
get this 12 Volume Uniform Authorized Edition 
down to the low price we are making here, we must 
order a big edition—and have enough advance 
orders to justify it. So we give these sets of Kipling 
away to get the first orders for O. Henry in quickly. 


Send Back Both Sets If You Like 


Send the coupon without money teday. I[t will 
bring the 12 complete volumes of O. Henry and the 
6 complete volumes of Kipling—all charges prepaid. 

When you get the sets, examine the bindings care- 
fully. examine the gold tops, the gold stamping 
test the paper by every standard you know, try the 
readability of the type. Look for flaws. Then sit 
down and read. If you don’t think then that this 
set of O. Henry is so well made as to be worth twice 
the money, and that the Kipling is so good-looking 
that anybody would be delighted to have it, send 
both sets right back at our expense. And if you 
don’t think that these 18 volumes contain more joy 
and inspiration, more big emotions and big thoughts 
than you ever expected to find in the covers of 18 4 





Africa’s Dreadful Snakes 


WHETHER Australia, India, or Africa, is 
the worst place in the world for poisonous 
snakes, the last-named is quite bad enough. 
In equatorial East Africa one must always 
scrutinize the ground cautiously before 
spreading a blanket for a seat or bed, and 
the natives have acquired a remarkable 
keenness of vision in detecting deadly rep- 
tiles, which usually resemble the vegeta- 
tion of their haunts. On the other hand, 
the non-venomous kinds are often most 
conspicuous, as, for instance, the naru, 
Which has a white skin marked with 
blood-red stripes, being the only known 
example of a white snake. The poisonous 
ones occur in trees and shrubbery as well 
as on the ground, and there is a black one 
which lurks in holes in trees, and in ant- 
hills, where it kills many negro honey- 





Willow Life-boats 


ABOARD one of the ships which sail be- 
tween London and Rotterdam there has 
been recently installed a species of life- 
boat which is quite novel. These boats, 
which do not weigh more than the ordi- 
nary life-boat of wood, are made to hold 
thirty-five people and are composed of 
several concentric layers. The exterior 
is of willow, then comes a layer of wood, 
then another of canvas, a second layer of 
wood, and a second layer of canvas. The 
interior of the boat is of wood. Experi- 
ment has demonstrated that this kind of 
life-boat is practically “ unbreakable.” and 
it is guaranteed to resist the kind of 








gatherers. Another is a mottled gray, and | shock which so easily overturns the ordi- volumes—send the books back. 7 
accounts for the death of large numbers | nary life-boat. It is also expected that Send the coupon without a cent of money 

of cattle and goats. A trader lately found | this new boat will keep afloat indefinitely today. It costs you nothing, puts you The 
one seven feet long ensconced in the hol- . 


under no obligation. _ It will bring you 
delight and a bargain. But do it 
this minute. 

To get the Kipling free you must ff” 
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; t in the stormiest weather. 
low base of an elephant tusk in his ware- } 


house; and thought it worth while to 
pul the whole place to pieces to make sure 
of getting rid of it. 

lhe infamous and widespread puff-adder The Harmony of Colors 
las a way of creeping for warmth into the THE principle that the sensation of 
blankets of sleeping men. An elephant- | white results from the equal excitement of 
hunter relates that one rainy chilly night | sensations produced by the three funda- 
in German East Africa he had wrapped | mental radiations is deduced naturally 
himself in his blankets and was falling from an analysis of the rules of the har- 
asleep, when he realized that a snake had | mony of colors. Colored lights do not 
crept into his bed and between his legs. | focus at the same point; therefore the eye 
In this horrible predicament, where his | must seize different distances at the same 
slightest movement probably meant his | time in order to see when different colored 
death, he kept his wits about him and, surfaces touch. The difference of refrangi- 
_ bility of the different colored rays causes 
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Menageries 


Tue habit of keeping wild animals in 
confinement first appeared in the form of 
sacred menageries. Of these dumb deities 
the ox and the serpent were chiefly popu- 
lar, although certain cities made a 
specialty of other kinds of animals and 
reptiles. Such animals were kept and fed 
near the inner precincts of temples. The 
sacred lion of Heliopolis was domiciled in 
the temple of the Sun and had reserved 
for him the best cuts of meat, while his 
meals were eaten in the modern fashion, 
to the accompaniment of music. Occasion- 
ally some live animal was confined with 
the lion, which attacked and devoured it. 
Sacred crocodiles were so highly esteemed 
that thev had collars round their necks and 
rings on their claws. It was the custom 
to feed these creatures with cakes and 
scraps of meat, for which they would come 
at call. Even now in Japanese temples a 
similar fashion obtains, except that tor- 
toises replace crocodiles. 

In Egypt each menagerie had attached 
to it a plot of cultivated ground whose 
vield sufficed for the nourishment and 
upkeep of the animals. Parents, when 
their children were ill, would realize on 
their hair to buy offerings to propitiate 
the sacred The Athenians pre- 
ferred more or less domesticated animals 
as stock for their menageries. The 
Romans, on the other hand, kept wild ani- 


beasts. 


mals, for fighting, chiefly. At one time 
rich citizens owned private menageries 


and gave exhibitions of the animals at re- 
ceptions, ete. 

To-day the number of menageries is 
legion. 3ut these establishments have 
ceased to be regarded merely as places of 
entertainment, and it is sought to turn 
to account their scientific value. The 
ideal menagerie promises to be a kind of 
sanatorium where animals will exercise 
their muscles. 





The Convenient Cycle-Car 


THE increasing popularity of the cycle- 
car is easily understood. It supplies a 
reliable means of locomotion that com- 
bines many of the advantages of the 
motor-ecar and motor-bieyele. Only lately 
has it been possible for a man in mod- 
erate circumstances to buy and run a 
three or four wheeled machine to carry 
two persons. One such recently covered 
sixty miles in an hour. 

Cheapness of upkeep is a great point 
in its favor. Many cycle-cars cost but lit- 
tle over two cents per-mile. Among other 
advantages are the initial cost of the ma- 
chine, ease of storage, and general adapt- 
ability. which recommend it to a large 
section of the public. Meanwhile new de- 
signs of cycle-cars are constantly being 
placed upon the market. 

The displacement of motor-cars for cer- 
tain purposes by these machines is al- 
ready threatened. As small delivery vans 
eyele-cars possess the advantages of light- 
and easy manipulation in traffic. 
For the delivery of goods, where house-to- 
house visits are necessary. much depends 
on rapid “ picking up” and slowing down. 
Another use to which the cycle-car is well 
adapted is in the service of traveling sales- 
men. Here what is wanted is a machine 
moderate in price and, at the same time, 
reliable, which can be run cheaply, carry 
samples, be fairly speedy, and, above all, 
not require too much attention. 
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The Sleep of the Elephant 


Ir is doubted whether, in the wild 
state, elephants ever lie down. Gordon 
Cumming thought he had found evidence, 
in marks upon the ground, that the adult 
bulls did stretch themselves out at full 
length for a few hours’ rest at about 
midnight; but he contended that the 
young and the cows always remained on 
their feet. 

Another authority, Selous, has ex- 
pressed doubt whether even the old 
bulls lie down. He tells of one herd that 
was known to have kept moving and feed- 
ing throughout the twenty-four hours. 
“ Exeept when rolling in mud and water,” 
he says, “it is likely that an African 
elephant never lies down during its whole 
life.” 

However this may be, the most compe- 
tent authorities seem to agree that this 
animal sleeps less and more lightly than 
any other. J. LL. Kipling, the father of 
the writer, has estimated the period of 
slumber taken standing up to average 
about four hours in the twenty-four, and 
this estimate has been employed by the 
gon in an amusing passage for one of his 
stories, “Moti Guj,” wherein the sleep 
of the elephant is represented as consist- 
ing of an hour’s fidgeting on one side 
and a similar period’s fidgeting on the 
other, followed throughout the rest of the 
night “by long, low, rumbling solilo- 
quies.” 
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One year ago, on January Ist, The Pittsburgh Post 
took its readers into its confidence and told of its aims 
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and hopes for 1912. 
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THE PITTSBURGH POST | febriary 
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come by fair means. a . * 
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as we knew how, fair in its politics, fair in July “ 
its policy, clean and generous in its news August “ 
columns and clean in its advertising September “ 
columns. Many newspaper readers do | Qectoher ** 
not fully realize what it costs a newspaper | November “ 
to be clean in its advertising columns and | December 
forego the money its contemporaries not 

. only accept, but seek. Other Pittsburgh 
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of which could appear in THE PITTSBURGH POST under any 


But there is a reward—the success which THE PITTSBURGH 
POST has made ts almost incredible. In 1912 THE PITTSBURGH 
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We know better. 
helped our 1912 success we say this, ‘All that we did in 1912 we shall do in 1913—and more.’ 
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The Solitary Wasp 


THE remarkable gradation of- the social 
instincts of animals is shown by the “ soli- 
tary ” bee which, by laborious effort, con- 
structs a few cells in a hole in a wall or 
in an old snail shell, and.by the marvel- 


ous builders of the hives. At the bottom 
of the social scale of the vespian world 
are the “solitary” wasps. Every female 
of the family builds a nest and lays in 
provisions for the young she is not to see. 

The Eumenes coarctatus, one of the 
family of the solitary wasp, builds a 
nest of little balls of earth. The nest is 
first shaped and then covered with a 
shapeless blanket of mortar. 

When ready to deposit her eggs the 
female ewmenes catches grubs or cater- 
pillars, paralyzing but not killing her 
prey by stinging their nervous centers, 
and drags them home to be reserved, still 
living, until needed as fresh meat for the 
young. Her pouch filled with provisions, 
she lays in it one egg, which she hangs to 
the top by a thread of her own spinning. 
This done, she destroys the neck of the 
pouch, seals the mouth, covers the whole, 
and goes away, leaving the egg to come to 
maturity. The egg matures and the larva 
comes forth and feeds upon the cater- 
pillars; but never does a eumenes return 
to take note of the result of her efforts. 

The Odynerus spinipes of Europe works 
in a different way. She makes the future 
cradle in the ground in places exposed to 
the rising or noon sun, and hollows out 
holes twelve inches deep. Many wasps of 
this species may dig in the same place at 
the same time, but each works for herself 
and takes no notice of her neighbors. In 
case of danger she defends her property 
and lets the other workers look out for 
themselves. Usually the ground chosen is 
hard and the builder is obliged to dampen 
it before she can dig. In measure as the 
work progresses the insect uses the 
ground thrown up, in building a sort of 
chimney around the opening. When the 
nest is dug the mother insect stocks it 
with paralyzed larve; lays her eggs, 
breaks down her chimney, and uses its 
material to stop the opening, and seals 
the whole work with other material. 





An Ancient Operation 


Wuize the medical profession is agreed 
that some rough form of surgery must 
have existed from very ancient times, it 
has always been a matter of wonder that 
so complex and delicate an operation as 
trepanning should be also one of the 
oldest. 

There is authentic record of this opera- 
tion dating back to the time of Hippo- 
crates, who wrote treatises on fractures, 
dislocations, and wounds of the head, 
wherein he described the method of pro- 
cedure to be followed in the case of a 
fractured skull. His idea was to cut 
away a piece ef bone so that the pressure 
on the brain might be relieved. 

The annals of this era also show that a 
file was used for this purpose, which, 
at a time when modern anesthetics were 
unknown, must have been, to say the 
least, painful. 

According to Holmes, the operation of 
removing pieces of bone was performed 
long before historic times. The effects on 
the skull are easily seen after death and 
are visible as long as the bones are pre- 
served. From inspection of certain skulls 
of the later stone age in ancient Britain 
there has been derived the conclusion 
that some of these had undergone the 
operation, which must have been per- 
formed with a stone implement. 





Sun-Dials 


SUN-DIALS are of great variety—hori- 
zontal, vertical. polar, spherical, and port- 
able. . Of this last description one in use 
by the Pyrenean peasantry consists of two 
wooden cylinders, the smaller carrying a 
stylet and fitting into the other. 

The oldest sun-dial on record was that 
of King Hezekiah about 740 B.c. On a 
column of a chapel perilously situated 
upon rock in the Gironde River in France 
may be seen a sun-dial of 1586. The most 
recent and remarkable of sun-dials for its 
size and decoration is that of Juvisy, 
built in 1910 on the front of the Flam- 
marion Observatory. This has a_ tra- 
pezoidal form, with a vertical surface, and 
measures about 13 feet in height and 27 
feet at the base. 





Music and Mosquitoes 


In some parts of India, where mos- 
quitoes abound, it is impossible to play 
the violin because the music attracts the 
insects in great numbers. When the first 
notes are heard the mosquitoes swarm in 
clouds around the player and make the 
movements of the hand impossible. 
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A GOOD BREAD RECIPE |} 


FOR THE GOLD MEDAL MAID 


HALF 
MILK 


IRST, mix a luke warm 
quart, my daughter, 
One-half scalded milk ,one- half 

water; 
To this please add two cakes 





of yeast, ; f 
Or the liquid kind if preferred 


in the least. 


NEAT stir in a teaspoonful 
of nice clear salt, 
If this bread isn’t good, it won’t 
be our fault, 
Now add the sugar, tablespoon- 
fuls three; 


~ “tt Mix well together, for dissolved 


WARM THE 


FLOUR ALITTLE 


| A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t 


they must be. 


OUR the whole mixture 
into an earthen bowl, 





a hole. 
It’s the cook and the flour, not 
the bowl or the pan, 
That—‘“ Makes the bread that 


makes the man.” 


SET 2 ed 
0 


OW let the mixture stand 
a minute or two. _ 
You’ve other things of great 
importance to do. 

First sift the flour — use the 
finest in the land. 

Three .quarts is the measure, 


“GOLD MEDAL” the brand. 


S OME people like a little 
shortening power, 

If this is your choice, just add 
to the flour 

Two tablespoonfuls of lard, 
and jumble it about, 

Till the flour and lard are 
mixed , without doubt. 


OEE SS 


f<) 
m 


EXT stir the flour into the 
mixture that’s stood 
Waiting to play its part, to | 
make the bread good. j 
Mix it up thoroughly, but not i! 
too thick; i 
Some flours make bread that’s | 
more like a brick. 


N OW grease well a bowl 
and put the dough in, 

Don’t fill the bowl full, that 
would be a sin; 

For the dough is all right and 
it’s going to rise, 

’Till you will declare that it’s 
twice the old size. 





Se aN Be 


Bie the dough with melted 


I 
é 


ST I 


H 


Cover with a bread towel, set 
in a warm place to stay 
Two hours or more, to rise 

until light, 
% When you see it grow, you'll 
know it’s all right. 


= Se eneenae apemenenneenn  pesneenen 


ras 
A WELL Ky 
GREASED [¥ 


ee 


LET IT RISE - 
UNTIL LIGHT 


butter, as the recipes say; - 


HAVE THE 
ROOM WARM 





again on the board; 
Knead it well this time. Here 
is knowledge to hoard. 
Now back in the bowl once 
more it must go. 
And set. again to rise for an 
hour or so. : 





ORM the dough gently into 
loaves when light, 
And place it in bread pans, 
greased just right. 
Shape each loaf you make to 
half fill the pan, 


AS soon as it’s light, place 2 


This bread will be good enough | 


for any young man. 


‘eee 


NEXT let it rise to the level 
of pans—no more, 
Have the temperature right— 
don’t set near a door. 
‘ly Be very careful about draughts; 
it isn’t made to freeze, 
'§ Keep the room good and warm 
\ —say seventy-two degrees. 


[ 


Se) ea Sr 





OW put in the oven; it’s 
ready to bake, — 

Keep uniform fire, great results 
are at stake. 

One hour more of waiting and 
you'll be repaid, 

By bread that is worthy “A 
Well Bred Maid.” 





HAVEA | 
GOOD EVEN FIRE 
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WASHBURN—CROSBY CO 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SSS gy ei a EG nn (EH ays 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR may be obtained from any retail grocer 





